heterogenous to it?” What 
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Board for ‘the gi 
aid in erecting Presbyterian churches; the 


if 


obhet four may be excluded fro 
Shurches than the new one will be ab 
_$0; appoint. The: principle of 

| 2s not In such repute in our C 

farther, ‘without the ‘most serious’ practical 
danger to’ gréat‘existing interests. “Another 


2. The of church building, 
The; aybject of church building, any 
where, is npt.a.eubject of that character that 
it either t to be, or practically can be 
made, in ‘existing condition of our 
Ohurch and country, the ground of .a suc- 
cessful genéral’ organization; “éyen admit- 
ting the principle of Boards to be wholly 
unexceptionable and univ | Spproved 
it will. fail:- ‘The Oburch Extension Com- 
thittee ‘were distinctly told this same thing 
before they completed their organization. 
of God, the bulding of mooting 
ch of God, the building of meetin 
houses is the most distinctly Pe When 
one should be built, and what sort.of one it 
should be, are exactly the things which a 
ecntral Board, remote from the locality, 
cannot possibly decide wisely. And the 
Jarger thé country is, ‘and the more diverse 
the circumstances are, the more radically 
absurd it is-to attempt a general, central 
organization for an object of this description. 
The. chances are overwhelmingly against 
wise and efficient action. : 
4. The cheapest, the surest, the most 
anent church builders on earth, are 
faithful mipisters of the gospel. Give these 
to the people; and the people will give you 
houses for them to preach in. Withhold 
these from the people, and the best meet- 
ing-houses built and bestowed on neighbour- 
hoods will do little good. There may be 
exceptions, and, to a certain extent, large 
cities may be the most constant exceptions; 
bat the nation over, that is the common 
rule, and the hard-working, experienced 
ministers will tell you so. Shall we substi- 
tute a human ‘scheme to ill-do, for a divine 
scheme to well-do? 
So far as the work of missions involves 
the work of new erections for public wor- 
ship in destitute settlements, it is as much 
a regular and natural portion of the business 
of the Board of Missions as the providing of 
accommodations of a similar kind, in the 
foreign field, is the work of the Foreign Board. 
‘Why not organize a sixth Board, for church 
extension in foreign lands? 
- 6. We have about three thousand places 
of public worship in our connection, Who 
built them? An immense proportion of 
these have been rebuidi—many of them 
geveral times—each time better and better. 
‘Who rebuilt them? The Church may rest 
‘satisfied, when that answer is given, that 
one of those indestructible logical necessi- 
}ies has been made articulate, which is out 
of, the reach of short cuts, clamour, idle 
‘Work, work, work amon 
ou will have Fares thousand 
more churches. But who will build them? 
‘Must I answer? Your converts must build 
them, or they never can be built. 
, J. There is a double—yea, a triple—de- 
lusion on this whole subject, which is diffus- 
ing itself through the Church, and which is 


pregnant with mischief. The first is, that 


meeting-houses, expensive as compared with 
the condition of those who are to occu- 
py them, are really necessary; the second 
is, that this growing clamour comes from 
self-denying, earnest, successful ministers, 
whose work is hindered by the want of such 
houses; the third is, that there is some sort 
‘of ecclesiastical pressure or contrivance, by 
‘means of which the piety of the Church may 
be frightened or caressed into diverting 
from more proper and more pressing general 
objects the immense sums of money which 
might be so readily lavished on this work. 
if T escape being torn to pieces for saying 
this, it will prove that the delusion has not 
yet extended with virulence beyond the 
north-western angle of the Church. 

8. I have laboured in the ministry for 
many years, and in many and widely differ- 
ent places. I have had an rtunity, 
which not many have had, to see this very 
matter of church building—eztension, as 
they call it now—in all its phases. Itisa 
work, in its proper place, of vast import- 
ance; one that, rightly managed, cannot 
well be overrated. But it is one that can- 
not be done by a central, general organiza- 
tion. Moreover, let me say, for the com- 
fort of our young brethren, who are so ur- 

nt for geod churches, the hardest thing in 
this world to kill outright is a Presbyterian 
interest, once cast into a community, even 
in the form of a single family. No doubt 
the rich, out of their abundance, and the 

, out of their poverty, even ought to 
send the gospel to the destitute. If the 
church will do that, it need not fret itself 
much, whether it be on Mars Hill, or in the 
upper chamber, or in the market-place, or 
in the school of one Tyrannus, or in the 
town hall, that its first utterances are made 
audible. Nor do I recollect a single place 
in the New Testament where the contrary 
is ht. Let us help every good work, 
according to its place and its degree; but 
let us have less clamour about schemes that 
are at once hazardous and impracticable, 
and no more Boards. 

9. Nevertheless, I think it altogether 

bable that the Board of “Missions will 
succumb to the urgency of a portion of its 
own missionaries, in a particular quarter of 
the Church; that the General Assembly 
will give way to the same urgency thus 
countenanced by the central power; tliat a 
combination. of motives—some very good, 
some not 80 very —will silence <a 
tion; and that this fifth Board will be es- 
tablished ahd located at Philadelphia. I 
‘say I think matters look in that goneral 
direction; and it is because this is my opin- 
«feel bound to say what [ have 


Bite expected by those who promote this 


, whea 
it seems to me, the probable, 
results of the creation 

How long will the 
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of this fifth Board. 
Church, with its present notions of things 
endure Philadelphia? W 
likelihood is there o oting peace, union, 
efficiency, or an other goed 
plying » inciple which is more and more 
istr in the Church, to objects utterly 
likelihood is 


not, 


vty. T 
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there of increasi 
Church, by Shocking tts common sense, 
arousing its distrust' of the wisdom of its 


rulers, and attempting to stultify principles 
and methods Which have been commensur- 
ate with its gwn Existence, and by means of 
which its en progress has been hitherto 
“10. It may be said no one has ted 
the location of this fifth Board at Philadel- 
og But has any one any idea that any 
her principal point in the bounds of 
Church would cordially accept the burden of 
its management? Has any portion of the 
entire Church, except Philadelphia and the 
North-west, systematically urged this gen- 
eral organization of the Church for church 
building? séheme comes before the 
Assembly again and again, from the North- 
west, and from the bosom of the Board of 
Missions, and from the fountain-head of in- 
re through our religious press in Phi- 
adelphia. And so it is to come again, by 
into ‘the next Assembly. At 
Philadelphia, or in the North-west, the 
Board must be, if there is any Board about 
it. “If at the North-west, where are the 
means to be gathered? If in Philadelphia, 
how long will the other three Boards abide 
there? in either place, what can be done 
by it that cannot be better done without it? 
“WESTERN Man. 


these m 


For the Presbyterian. 


Mistakes corrected. 


If T am not mistaken, as from my limited 
knowledge of other men’s opinions I very 
readily may be, there are brethren per con- 
tra, who misapprehend our Board of Edu- 
cation in some points; and hence give the 
cold shoulder, instead of the warm heart, in 
its support. There exists a certain unde- 
fined and almost intangible feeling, that the 
Board is like the sonsof Zeruiah. Now, it 
is not. in human nature, in any degree of 
sanctification to which (in Calvinistic church- 
es at least) it has ever attained, not to pick 
at a mab, or set of men, who “take too 
much upon them.” It is a spirit not con- 
fined to the human biped. If old chanti- 
cleer struts a little too much, there will 
spri uP on some side of the stercorarium 
soul be d aspirants for the higher sphere of 
honours, and when battle has brought down 
the comb of the old hero, and soiled the glory 
of his gaudy plumage, even little bantum 
will follow suit, and pick andcrow. Hu- 
man nature is a little gallic sometimes; even 
in church courts I have seen it. My breth- 
Ten, it ought not so to be. Let each esteem 
others better than himself. : 

The feeling alluded to is, that our Board 
aims at too much ecclesiastical power, either 
for itself or the Church courts. This is 
surely a mistake. The entire course of its 
members and its officers, and especially its 
Secretaries, seems to me to have given no 
ground for such an unhappy surmise, and its 
more than unhappy consequences and ten- 
dencies. In regard to this let us remark : 

1st. The term ecclesiastical has occasion- 
ed some misconception. There are to whose 
minds it suggests only the idea of Church 
courts pro forma, and in conclave assembled. 
They insist that ecclesiastical means only of 


or belonging to sessions, Presbyteries, Sy- 
Assembly. 


nods, an his, which 
is. the Popish understanding of the term, 
makes the Chi mean the officers to the 


exclusion of the people. By the Church 
‘they mean the officers. With great care, as 
every man who has read these papers knows, 
have I defined the term Church, and adhered 
to my Protestant definition. The Church 
—visible, that is—consists of all who hold 
the head—all who profess the true religion, 
ether with their children. So, whatever 
private church members do as such, the 
Church does. Ifa hundred dollars or cents 
are collected for education in a congrega- 
tion, the church does it, though not a cent 
of it should be given by the officers. If 
the members unite—any portion of them, 
and establish a Sabbath-school, the church 
does it, even though the minister and ruling 
elders have, as a session, taken no action in 
the matter. The present writer opened 
with prayer the first public meeting ever 
held in America for the purpose of organ- 
izing a Sabbath-school, and was appointed 
Superintendent of it, and it was called the 
Sunday school of Murray street church; 
though the session had taken no formal ac- 
tion in the matter, and »+ver took any /or- 


mal supervision of it. As bishops, they oc- 
casionally visited and inspected it, but never 


formally as a session. 

When we speak of the Church coming 
up to the help of the Lord in the work of 
missions, we never mean the officers simply 
and only; but the people chiefly, yet in- 
cluding the officers. hen we speak of 
the courts, the depositories of ruling power, 
of course we include only the officers; but 
we never call these bodies the Church, ex- 
cept in a sense (which the connection ex- 
plains) analogous to the phrase, “The Uni- 
ted States in Congress assembled.” Let us 
guard against this confusion. What God’s 
people do, the Church does. 

5. When our erring brethren tremble at 
the danger of ecclesiastical control of educa- 
tion, they wish to be understood, they mean 
control a the Church courts. Well, we 
ask, is the Board of Education a Church 
court? Do they claim or exercise any of 
the functions of a court? This question 
needs no answer. Every one knows to the 
contrary, who knows anything about th 
Boards? Their powers are simply execu- 
tive. They are creatures of the General 
Assembly—subject to its annual direction— 
bound to obey its orders; and in this very 
question of parochial schools, the Board 
was directed by the unanimous vote of a 
large Assembly—that of 1847—to go for- 
ward. ‘This Assembly do hereby earnest- 
ly call upon all the Synods and Presbyteries 
under their care, to take the subject of 
Christian education under consideration, 
and to devise and execute whatever mea- 
sures they may deem most appropriate for 
securing the establishment of parochial and 
presbyterial schools in our bounds.” The 
Assembly has no original jurisdiction—the 
Boards have none at all of any kind. They 
are simple executive committees, with power 
to appoint sub-committees and agents—but 
all directly nsible to the Assembly. 
No man who will read the last report of the 
Board of Education, will need another word 
on this subject. 

8. This Board has no power even to order 
a beneficiary where he shall study. Its 
agents may advise, but command they can- 
They may and ought to withhold the 
Chureh’s bounty from any who should go 
to an academy or college where heresies are 
taught. But they have no other power 
overhim. Thisrests wholly with the Pres- 


4. y have no power to admit youth 
to the benefits, but through the Presbytery. 
Such power was, at an early day, exercised, 
but the Board have most wisely thrown it 
back upon the proper court; and if a man 
pass the Presbytery, the Board have no 
power to refuse him aid, if they have the 
means. Neither for themselves nor for the 
‘Ghurch courts has the Board ever en- 


hanced any power, but left all in the proper 
hands; and if the Semen to withhold 
their money, the are all dead, no- 


thing at allcan theydo. 


~~ 5. The idea has been often thrown out that 


the Board of Education controls or aims tc 
control the schools, academies, and colleges. 
This is fully met in the last report, page 55. 
They have no power but.as the Assembly 
gives it. They have no positive control 
whatever; but a simple negative upon such 
as benevolent people may and shall 
ve put into their hand for distribution to 
weak schools and colleges. Under the 
orders of the Assembly, they tender aid 
upon certain conditions, which every pious 
Presbyterian must approve of. See last Re- 
rt, page 65, 68. These rules are pub- 
fished to the world. a men read 
them, ve them, give their money ex- 
the that it shall be 
distributed on these terms. Here is a cove- 
nant between the Board and the donors, 
and the honour of the Church is pledged to 
carry it out. 

6. If, by control, our brethren mean that 
the Board can come into the internal ar- 
rangements of a school, academy, or col- 
lege, I have only to say, it is a most wild 
mistake. It implies that the Assembly and 
its Board have lost every thing like common 
sense. This ought not to be supposed, until 
men betray manifestly signs of insanity; 
it is at least ungenerous to report them for 
a mad-house. Read the rules and regula- 
tions laid down as conditions of all grants 
of money—Report, page 68—and you will 
see that the school “must be under the 
care of asession of a Presbyterian church” 
—the academy “under the care of a Pres- 
bytery.” The college “must have an ec- 
clesiastical connection with the Prvesbyte- 
rian Church.” Not a school, academy, 
or college any where exists, or can exist under 
these rules, over which the Roard or the 
Assembly has any power or control, unless 
men will insist that a negative upon the ap- 
propriation of a charity given or to be given 
upon compliance by the applicant, with cer- 
tain specific and agreed upon conditions, 
should these be non-complied with, is a 
power of control. A charitable person en- 
dows a school—one of the conditions of the 
benefit is, that every boy admitted on the 
foundation shall wear a blue frock and a 
es crowned cap. The Trustees appoint- 

to carry out the benefaction, require 
compliance, do they control the school? Do 
they arrogate power to themselves? If 
this be control, is there a man alive any 
where in the world, who will object to it? 

7. One other mistake may yet be noticed. 
It seems to be supposed that ecclesiastical 
supervision of education must necessarily 
be the official act of some Church court in 
actual session, sitting as acourt. If a ses- 
sion, ex. gr. should erect a parochial school, 
it is not sufficient thereto that they vote to 
raise money if they can, to build a school- 
house, to hire a teacher, &c., but they must, 
in sessional court assembled, take up the sub- 
scription, go round in session assembled, and 
collect the money, go up to the mountain 
in session assembled, fetch wood and build 
the house. Then, when the duty and time 
come for overseeing the education, it will 
not do for them one by one, or two by two, 
occasionally to call in and inspect and ex- 
amine the children. But the session in 
formal court assembled, and duly constitu- 
ted, mustgo and oversee, &c. All this is 
surely a mistake. If the pastor call by 
himself and oversee, it is a true oversight. 
If the ruling elders, one at a time do so, it 
is overseeing. Thus they discharge nearly 
the whole function of their oversight in all 
other things. They never go in mass to 
oversee—so the Presbytery—so the Synod. 

THEOPHILUS. 


LETTER FROM PALESTINE. 


The following letter from Palestine will 
be read with interest. Its representa- 
tions we rely on as perfectly truthful. 
The objects of this feeble colony, while 
certainly not regardless of the moral and 
religious culture of the natives, were chief- 
ly of an agricultural and industrial kind. 
The first was to test, by actual experi- 
ment, the capabilities of the long neglect- 
ed soil of Palestine, only partially reveal- 
ing its riches under the limited and slov- 
enly culture of the Arabs. This experiment 
has succeeded to a gratifying extent. The 
next object was to ascertain the willingness 
of the Jews to secure their own subsistence by 
industry and labour. This, contrary to the 
predictions of many even in Jerusalem, has 
been satisfactorily determined. The Jews 
are willing to work under proper encourage- 
ment, and the Arabs are willing to let them 
do so without annoyance. What now are 
wanted are enlarged means to raise the Jews 
in Palestine from their present degradation 
and penury. The day of small things is not 
to be despised. The present success augurs 
well for the future; and the present indica- 
tions are that various agricultural colonies 
will be planted in that once favoured land. 
As we have before stated, there are some 
things in the religious notions of these colo- 
nists that we do not approve; but it is as 
an agricultural enterprise that we have been 
interested in it; persuaded, at the same 
time, that the kindly feelings of the inhabi- 
tants, being propitiated by this regard to 
their temporal welfare, the best preparation 
would be made for the speedy and successful 
introduction of Christian missions. 

Hesrew Brarran, Plains of 
December 10, 1854. 

The state of the country is very quiet, 
and the natives friendly, many visiting us 
daily from a distance for medicine. It is 
now ten months since we commenced opera- 
tions on this desolate place, on the open 
plains. It was then a matter of doubt, 
whether we should be able to reside here, so 
far outside the tread of civilization, and the 
protection of the near neighbourhood of 
Jaffa. We were seriously advised by our 
Consul, and other intelligent natives, of the 
hazard of our position, and urged to remain 
nearer town.” But the rich soil of this beau- 
tiful intervale, extending on every side, 
which may be purchased on moderate terms, 
decided our attempt to establish a a 
here, hoping that others will be persuade 
ere long to come and occupy it for the same 
benevolent object. Already our rude home 
begins to assume the air of thrift and secn- 
rity. The walls and gates of the decayed 
courtyard are repaired. Five lower rooms, 
and a stable, are inclosed and roofed, and a 
new room built, as a second-story, in a du- 
rable, comfortable style. The cactus hedge, 
set out in April outside, has grown from 
two to three feet high, and the garden part, 
including about six acres, is everywhere 
trimmed and well cultivated; in some places 
the third crop is flourishing. Hundreds of 
orange, lemon, and citron trees now present 
a lovely aspect, laden with their golden 
fruit, and scenting the air with fragrance. 
While beholding their beauty, we often re- 

t that our kind friends and donors at 

ome cannot share their excellent fruit. I 
have just measured two oranges, which in cir- 
cumference measure fifteen and three quar- 
ter inches, and a number of citrons twenty 
inches in circumference and eleven inches 
long, each of delicious flavour. We are 
selling oranges in Jaffa daily for two and a 
aa" piastres (about eleven cents) per hun- 


On the 29th of October the first rain came 


mules and donkeys. Here our bedding, 
gtores, seed, grain, and tools, were piled to- 
ther. Few of us could te from 
the work; but one was taken with a chill, 
who, between the showers, with all the other 
females but myself and an Arab woman, 
sought refuge at another house, one and a 
half miles nearer Jaffa. The inconveniences 
and increased labour, on account of want of 
secure buildings, and being obliged to store 
every article of value at a distance from the 
place where we labour and reside, with the 
necessity of all transportation on animals, 
can scarcely be realized without experience. 
‘On the third day the rain ceased, the wel- 
come sun smiled again, and all were enabled 


. to dry and re-arrange our disordered estab- 


lishment. We soon forgot our trouble, for 
this delicious climate repays for many out- 
door discomforts. No description can equal 
the delightful weather we have since en- 
joyed. One succession of brilliant days and 

almy nights, of a perfect temperature for 
exercise and enjoyment, the thermometer 
averaging about sixty-five in the morning, 
seventy-six at noon, and sixty-eight in the 
evening, through November. Surely, the 
“seed time’ of the Scriptures could not 
have been more perfectly adapted to the 
farmer’s need in oldentimes. In this short 
interval a great amount of labour has been 
necessary, which has put every hand into 
active requisition. 

In this country, after building or repair- 
ing, to agree common porous stone and 
clay walls, and roofs, from admitting mois- 
ture, the last coat of plaster must be applied 
after the first rain makes the surface damp, 
and the coolness of the atmosphere renders 
it less liable to crack. Some of our labour- 
ers were sent with the mules to the sea- 
shore to bring bags of fine broken shells and 
sand, others with our donkeys to Jaffa for 
baskets of ashes, which, together with a num- 
ber of camel loads of lime, was thoroughly 
worked together, and spread on the upper 
roof, and beaten for several days, till it be- 
came very hard and stony. Also, the out- 
sides of the walls, and the lower roofs, with 
cheaper mortar, were well pointed and se- 
cured. This work finished, on the 7th of 
November we commenced ploughing for 
wheat and barley. The unenclosed soil be- 
longing to our little farm, estimated, by care- 
ful pacing, at about thirty-four acres, has a 
portion of it been yearly cultivated by Arabs 
in raising wheat, while one part had not 
been ploughed in six or seven years. The 
rains were so abundant, that in some places 
the water stood in hollows on our land for a 
week afterwards, and the whole was well 
saturated and prepared for ploughing. We 
found it necessary first to use a small plough 
to break the surface, as our only team con- 
sists of three mules, which have been used 
for raising water through the summer. Our 
labouring Jews went before with various im- 
plements to clear away the thick coat of dry 
weeds and thistles. Next, the same soil was 
thoroughly cross-ploughed with a lar 
plough, (both ploughs were from Mr. R. L. 
Allen, New York). To our surprise, the 
deep furrows turned up a richer, darker soil 
beneath, which our astonished Arab neigh- 
bours assured us had not been before stirred 
by their fathers. After this, the soil being 
very mellow, the grain was sowed, and run 
over with the excellent cultivator, presonted 
ip 1851 by Mr. E. Physick of Maryland. 
On the third and fourth day the seed comes 
up, and already the first sown covers the 
ground with a thick coat of brilliant green. 
All hands are now thus ambitiously engaged, 
hoping to finish sowing before the next rain. 
We have sowed twenty measures of barley, 
the same quantity of wheat, beside field 
beans, peas, lentiles, and one peck of Amer- 
ican spring wheat, with peculiar care. The 
Arabs come and look on, and are greatly 
surprised to see the labour we bestow on the 
ground. On each side of us they are sow- 
ing their seed among the grass and weeds 
on the unploughed stubble ground of last 
season, and covering it, by once ploughing 
in their partial manner. One old farmer 
from the flats of the river Ogee, that raises 
sugar cane, and silk, and indigo, a very in- 
telligent man, has spent a part of two days 
here watching the ploughing with great ad- 
miration. He begs to go in ‘partnership 
with us, or to hire our men and ploughs to 
teach his people. Last year we sowed only 
three measures of wheat on our small leased 
garden nearer Jaffa, half surrounded with 
trees and other gardens, but we regard this 
oo ploughing as the first thorough 

reaking up of the desolate soil of this plain 
by an onsen or American plough, of 
which we have any knowledge. Our m2 h- 
ing and sowing have been done principally by 
our German helpers, who have recently 
come under the protection of the American 
Consul at Bey root. 

Many destitute Jews from Jerusalem seck 
a refuge with us, but we can still employ and 
assist but a small portion of the most desti- 
tute. We have had a number of wretched 
examples of depravity, the legitimate result 
of a hereditary system of charity support, 
in which one generation after another are 
trained to expect as their right to be main- 
tained in idleness, and to despise labour, and 
know nothing of well-earned bread. Such 
an education also engenders carelessness in 
economy when they receive assistance, often 
feasting a few days to suffer many. This 
destitution of careful management of their 
affairs is one of the wants in their character 
which we seek to reform. We also find in- 
dividuals worthy of our regard, who appre- 
ciate and are grateful for the least assist- 
ance, among the most abject cases. Their 
degraded and sad moral state only shows the 
greater need of a kind and judicious charity 
exerted in their behalf, and a perseverance 
and patient love that can endure much. 
“The whole need not a physician,” was the 
sentiment of our adorable Saviour when he 
came on his divine mission to publicans and 
sinners, which truth often encourages our 
hearts in our humble ministry to the thank- 
ful and unthankful of his unbelieving breth- 
ren. Ourexperiment in their behalf cannot be 
fully proved until we shall be able to pur- 
chase sufficient land for a large farm, and 
erect suitable shelters for the families of our 
labourers, with each a little garden of their 
own, where they may learn something of 
the sweet reward of industry, and with their 
wives and children, become attached to a 
rural home. Last week two principal Rab- 
bis visited us, and presented the case of a 
worthy man, who has a wife and large family 
of children entirely destitute, who are anx- 
ious to come and reside permanently with 
us, but we had no shelter for them. We 
have received two donations to aid in the 
purchase of land, but they are not sufficient 
to purchase a suitable site for buildings, 
with land extensive enough for the support 
of this plan. There are several small de- 
tached pieces which we might obtain for the 
sums sent, but they are not adjoining, or 
advantageously situated for dwellings. There 
are a number of large improved farms in 
desirable locations, but these require one, 
two, and three thousand dollars, according 
to their size and quality of soil. We are 
daily making observations, and gaining in- 
formation, and shall endeavour, at the ear- 
liest opportunity, to make a —_ choice, 
as Providence may furnish the means to 


suddenly upon us, and here at the farm, in | 


open the way. Meanwhile we humbly beg 
the prayers of the children of God, that our 


blessin 


For the Presbyterian. 
OUR OLD CHURCH-YARD. 


« This is a place of sorrow! friends have met 
And mingled tears o’er those who answered not; 
And where are those whose eyelids then were wet! 
Alas! their griefs and tears are all forgot; 
They, too, are landed in this silent city, 
Where there is neithér love, nor tears, nor pity.” 

Our unique old church oceupied the centre 
of a lot of some two or three acres, where, 
from the earliest days, the dead of the vil- 
lage were buried. It was a church-yard in 
its last analysis—its simplest elements. No 
artistic iron railings, nor imposing gate-way ; 
no white gmavelled walks, no funereal wil- 
lows, yews, pr cypresses; no parterres of 
sweetly blooming flowers; no closely shorn 
grass; no richly carved ostentatious tombs, 
nor pompous and false inscriptions; none of 
the modern appliances of fashion around the 
grave, to‘clothe grim death’s last triumph 
with a smile, or heap upon departed worth 
the honour refused to it while living; or to 
make amends for want of virtue in the 
hearts and characters of the departed, by 
chiselling uatruths on the marble that marks 
their narrow house. A lovely spot was this, 
away from the din of the stirring world, with 
nothing to disturb its quiet but the chirping 
of the cricket, the twittering of the lonely bird, 
the lowing of the cattle from the neighbour- 
ing fields, the distant plough-boy’s song or 
whistle, or the occasional passage of a ‘road- 
wagon,” or of the mail-stage along the adja- 
cent highway—and with that glorious moun- 
tain panorama for a back-ground; on such a 
site, what a charming rural cemetery could 
not taste, money, and a skilful hand, have 
made! But this was before the days of such 
sepulchral retreats, even at the great cities, 
and it could not have been expected that our 
villagers could have been ahead of their 
times. They simply buried their dead out 
of their sight, and having watered the clods 
of the valley with bitter tears, knew of 
nothing else to do but to treasure their 
memories and their virtues, learn lessons of 
piety from the teachings of affliction, and 
leave their lost treasure to be tended by Him 
who from on high 

“* Looks down and watches all their dust.” 
Not even a pathway disturbed the rank grass 
and weeds that covered the sunken graves; 
a large oak, a relic of the original growth, 
stood near one end of the church, in lonely 
majesty, almost the only tree, whilst here 
and there a stray holly-hock, or the prolific 
mullen—friend of neglected fields—together 
with the yellow marigold, were the spon- 
taneous floral inhabitants of this dwelling- 
place of the dead. One tomb there was, 
near the gate, bricked on the sides, and 
covered with a marble slab—subsequently 
others were added—but at this time there 
was only here and there besides a simple 
head and foot-stone, or a simpler imitation 
made of wood, painted white, with the in- 
scription in letters of black—the latter not 
unfrequently mispelled, with small letters 
where cafitals should have been, or the frag- 
ments of words, which the artist had not been 
able to enginéer into his short line, promoted 
to a position above it. 

But, though so unpretending and uncared 
for seemed our old church-yard, it would be 
wide of the mark to infer from such pre- 
mises, unfeeling hearts or want of regret for 
their dead, on the part of the villagers. 
None could witness one of our funerals, and 
fail to see that a death in any household 
had opened a fountain of sorrow in every 
heart. All here were united by a common 
tie. High and low, rich and poor, parents 
and children, and even servants were re- 
spectively known to eachother. When one 
of their number was approaching the gates 
of death, it was a thing spoken of around 
every hearth-stone; and when the tidings 
came that he was dead, it threw a shadow 
over every family circle. When the day of 
burial arrived, the villagers left their homes 
and storehouses, and shops, and with solemn 
mien gathered at the house of woe. There 
was but little ceremony—no practised and 
stately forms, or well-studied and heartless 
eulogiums, but a simple funeral hymn, a 
solemn prayer, and sometimes a few appro- 
priate words of comfort, or of tribute to the 
worth of the departed. No proud hearse 
nor fashionable undertaker, marshalling sor- 
row into conventional array, and making 
mock of grief, desecrated the scene; a few 
chosen friends laid the coffin on the humble 
hand-bier, and bore it to the grave-yard, 
followed by the long procession of old and 
young, male and female, silent and solemn, 
in the slow march through the quiet street, 
to the toll of the church bell’s melancholy 
knell. Those funerals were very sad ;—how 
solemn death seemed! how terrible his do- 
ings in the house of sorrow! how impossible 
not to shed tears and mourn with those that 
mourned. And those first spadefulls of earth 
thrown upon the hollow-sounding boards, 
what bitter agonies they summoned from 
the soul’s deep chambers! and how, as the 
reverberation grew fainter and fainter, until 
only the sliding of the mould from the shovel 
could be heard, hope seemed to die also, and 
be buried in that grave! Then, when the 
sorrowful task had been completed, and the 
fresh mound had been patted with the spades 
and nicely trimmed at its edges, till the fin- 
ishing stroke was given, and we turned 
away—leaving one of our number in that 
solitary, mournful place—ah! there was 
mourning in our village. A few of the min- 
istering spirits—the good Samaritans, who 
had had large experience in comforting the 
afflicted, gained in the school of their own 
griefs, usually accompanied the stricken 
family back to their desolate dwelling. But 
alas! how sorrow opened its flood-gates anew 
on re-entering that house of grief, with its 
thousand memorials of the loved one lost, 
and with the overwhelming truth coming 
home to the heart, that henceforth there 
must be a link wanting in the circle; that 
he whose very coming footfall had awakened 
joy, shall never more cross that familiar 
threshold. 

One of the first funerals in our village, 
within the reach of my memory, was that of 
a young girl, who was suddenly smitten 
down by a distressing providence. She was 
the butcher’s daughter; but every body 
knew the butcher and his family, and she 
was the school-mate of the village children, 
for there was then but one school for all. 
On a memorable Saturday, in company with 
some of her play-mates, she went out to wan- 
der over the adjacent fields, to breathe the 
delicious air fresh from the beautiful moun- 
tains, and to gather wild flowers. She had 


climbed a high fence, to pull the blossoms of - 


the alder, when the heavy top rail gave way, 

precipitating her to the ground, and falling 

with all its weight upon her, in an instant 


yet in sorrow, had my little store of grief. 
I can even now recall the long-past event, in 
all its thrilling particulars, and to my dying 
day I shall never forget the sad death of our 
village butcher’s daughter. 

On making my occasional visits to my 
early home, I never fail to walk in the old 
church-yard. Time has wrought his changes 
there, it is true, as well as with the old 
church. Its dimensions have been much 
enlarged—the lot where the country people 
used to tie their horses on the Sabbath hav- 
ing been added, together with a part of what 
was once the beautiful neighbouring grove. 
Death had been doing his work so long, that 
more space was needed for storing away his 
trophies. Walks have been laid out too, 
and trees planted, giving promise of coming 
beauty. I may well visit this spot, for I 
find many of my old friends have taken up 
their abode here. I miss their once familiar 
forms and faces from the street, and from 
their accustomed places in the Sabbath con- 
gregation; but I find them again in the vil- 
lage grave-yard. All the elders of our 
church, whom every body knew and re- 
verenced in my childhood, are sleeping in 
this dust. This stone bears a familiar 
name ;—yes, I knew her in her childhood— 
a bright, blooming, laughing girl—but a 
blighting frost nipt the blushing bud, and 
laid it withered and dead in this lowly 
place. That tomb—its inscription tells that 
that bustling, active man of the world, who 
looked so hale and strong, has also fallen 
before the devastating destroyer, in the midst 
of his days;—and here, on this dark, mas- 
sive block of marble, hewn from his native 
hills, I read the name of E. G. C——, the 
bosom friend, the all but brother, the con- 
stant and most loved companion of my boy- 
hood ;—yes, he has gone too—gone early in 
life, but old in Christian experience and in 
usefulness. How little did I think, when 
we played together long ago, when his 
home was my home, and his heart my heart, 
that I should one day trace his name among 
the gravestones of our village church-yard, 
and shed a tear for him in memory of the 
past years, after he had been laid in that dust. 
Some, nearer still, sleep here. In one nar- 
row space, covered by continuous slabs of 
marble, rest side by side those beloved ones 
from my own old home, who have long been 
sleeping here. 

A great congregation is gathered here— 
larger than ever assembled in the old church 
even on sacrament days. Could those walls 
be restored, and these sleepers awake to 
worship once more in their former familiar 
places, there would be too many of them to 
be crowded even into so spacious a building. 
Many of them, however, have gone to the 
more spacious Church above; and when the 
archangel’s trumpet shall awake their dust 
from these narrow tenements, they shall 
come forth with everlasting joy. A bright 
array shall go up to join the company of the 
just made perfect, from our old village church- 
yard. SILVANUS. 


BLYTH’S LETTERS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
Moonlight and morning—Terrific gorge—His- 
toric incident—Travelling with a priest—Ty- 
rolese devoutness and credulity— Harvest feast 
—Daneing on the Sabbath—Musings on a 
tombstone. 


THE Tyrot, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—We left Mals at four o’clock 
in the morning, a bitterly cold wind blowing 
down upon us from the snow-mountains. The 
Otleler Spitz was shrouded in a grey mist, 
which, however, soon rolled away, and gave 
place to the first rosy sunlight, while as yet we 
in the valley were almost in the night. We 
watched the progress of the moon, and as peak 
after peak put on its crown of gold, and as the 
curtain slowly lifted itself from wood and mea- 
dow, and stream, and as the early dew flashed 
around us like diamonds in the glad sunlight, 
we thought of every new morning as a miracle 
of creating love, and wondered how any one 
could have so blind and sad a heart as ever to 
forget God. 

Searcely had the sun-beams reached us when 
we lost them again in the shadows of the Fins- 
termiing Pass, one of the gloomiest and most 
romantic defiles in the whole Alpine region. 
The waters have here, ages ago, broken through 
from one valley to another, and formed a gorge 
which, for terrific grandeur, yields to none in 
the world. A mountain seems to have been 
split by an earthquake, and the two disparted 
sides stand frowning at each other, and threat- 
ening every moment to fall and crush their 
rough, rocky brows together. At the foot of 
this gorge we moved slowly along, accompanied 
by the rough music of the dashing lun, and 
looking .up with dread to the almost meeting 
cliffs above us, between which lay, in pleasant 
relief, a narrow strip of blue sky. This Pass 
is one of the gates between two kingdoms. An 
Austrian fortress built across the chasm, guards 
the kingdom of Lombardy from all northern 
foes; and an incident that occurred in the 
campaign of 1809 gives it a terrible interest in 
the annals of history. An army of ten thou- 
sand French and Bavarians sought to reach 
Lombardy through this defile. A small van- 
guard was allowed to pass freely, and so the 
rest, lulled into false security, advanced into 
the narrowest part of the gorge. All was still 
as death, and, indeed, death unseen was watch- 
ing for his victims. Suddenly a voice was 
whispered across the ravine, ‘Shall we be- 
gin?” “No!” was the short and stern reply. 
The troops, like frightened deer, closed toge 
ther, when there came from above a stento- 
rian cry, “In the name of the Holy Trinity, 
cut all loose!” In an instant, immense rocks 
and trunks of trees rolled down upon the de- 
voted army, while from every bush and cleft 
the rifles of the eagle-eyed Tyrolese sought out 
their victims. But a remnant escaped this 
terrible attack. The thousands found their 
grave in the mountain gorge, and in a few 
hours the silence returned again; but how 
much more awful was its meaning! It was 
sad to have the sublime in God’s works so sha- 
dowed by a bloody tragedy ; but as we passed, if 
we were led to contemplate the horrors of a past 
war, we were also cheered by the signs of a 
present peace. Away up on the side of one of 
the cliffs, Austrian engineers were constructing 
a magnificent highway. The road seemed to 
start out of the very rock, sometimes disappear- 
ing as it passed through a long tunnel, and 
again led over frightful chasms on graceful 
arches of solid masonry. It is said that this 
road, when completed, will be the most remark- 
able in Europe. 

We were soon out of the Pass, in a less sub- 
lime, but broader and more beautiful country. 
The Iun flowed now more quietly through 
green fields, and by the yellow harvests which 
brave looking men and buxom lasses were bind- 
ing into sheaves. As the morning advanced, 
our conveyance began to fill up, and among the 
passengers was a priest, who conversed with us 
very politely in French. He got in at a small 
village, and was accompanied to the coach door 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


by old men, women, and children, who wept 
bitterly as they parted with him. It was a 
perfect specimen of that affection between 
priest and people which I had always heard 
attributed to the Tyrol, and for once my heart 
warmed towards a Roman priest. I concluded 
to watch him attentively. He would converse 
a little, and then take out his book and mur 
mur over his prayers with all the usual signs. 
At every crucifix by the road-side he—and in- 
deed the rest too—made obeisance by taking 
off their hats; and as these occurred every few 
yards, the hat was quite as much in the hand 
as on the head. This, together with my expe- 
rience at Mals, and the fact that a little beggar 
girl chased me nearly half a mile, repeating 
“ paternosters” for me, remind me of what I 
meant to have said before—that the Tyrolese 
are the most devout people in their way, to be 
found any where. They are genuine Roman- 
ists of the most superstitious sort, willing to 
swallow any quantity of “holy coats” and 
“winking Madonnas,” and having implicit 
confidence not only in the Pope, but in all his 
cardinals, bishops, and priests. But yet one 
cannot help respecting the simplicity of their 
faith, or rather credulity; and when one sees 
their honesty, their thrift, and the real noble- 
ness of their character, the question arises, 
how is it that they exhibit a moral phenome- 
non so different from other Romanists the world 
over, where Romanism is synonymous with all 
that is degrading and mean? I cannot resist 
the conviction, that it is because their priests, 
brought up among themselves, shut in from 
the outer world by their noble mountains, un- 
spoiled by contact with the knavish and cor- 
rupt priesthood of Italy, and aspiring in no 
way to cardinals’ caps or satin robes, are con- 
tented to make themselves truly the pastors of 
their flocks. They are born, live, and die 
among the people. They attend their sick, 
bury their dead, and enter into all their cares 
and sorrows. They are their friends, and not 
their tyrants, and so their teachings are re- 
ceived with all simplicity; and teaching as 
they do, both by precept and example, the 
moralities of the gospel, these are retained io 
spite of the dogmas of the Romish Church. 
“Like priest, like people,” is an old proverb, 
and it is a proverb which will often hold true, 
in spite of corrupting systems. I am glad to 
have found it so happily true here in the Tyrol, 
and take particular satisfaction in contemplat- 
ing the only green spot I have ever found in 
the waste field of Romish superstitions. It is 
like one of those oases which seem so out of 
place, but which are yet so refreshing in a 
desert. What may be the interior life of the 
Tyrolese I do not know. I speak only of the 
outward impressions made upon me by passing 
through their valleys, and dealing and con- 
versing with them after the fashion of a tra- 
veller. They seemed to be a kind, simple- 
hearted, honest, and devout people, devoted to 
the superstitious practices, yet free from the 
gross immoralities of the Romish Church. 

The Tyrolese are, too, as patriotic as they 
are devout. Loyalty is a part of their religion, 
and the house of Austria has no where had 
more constant, more faithful or braver defend- 
ers and upholders than the Tyrolese. They 
have done most efficient service in all her bat- 
tles, and never have the valleys of the Tyrol 
resounded with the cry of revolt against king 
and country. This devotion has been reward- 
ed, and perhaps perpetuated by a relaxation of 
the proverbial tyranny of the government to- 
wards these mountaineers, and by leaving them 
very much to themselves and the tax-gatherer. 
They are then a very happy people, dwelling 
in a beautiful land, unmoved by the great 
waves that swell and roar in the world around 
them, living a quiet, domestic life, with pas- 
tors and teachers after their own hearts, and 
an emperor who deems it hardly worth while 
to oppress so “little a folk,” and one that has 
so strong an arm for his service. 

We have enjoyed the Sabbath’s rest in this 
charming little village of Landeck. It was not 
such a Sabbath as we find in the rural districts 
of our own land, and yet it was a quiet one. 
At an early hour the village was deserted by 
all the young and fair, who went away to a 
grove several miles distant, to celebrate the 
“harvest feast,” with music and dancing. 
They returned about nightfall, and again the 
streets swarmed with gay holiday costumes, 
and rung with the merry voices and songs of 
young men and maidens. At once the illusion 
was broken, and I was reminded that I was 
still in the land where no Sabbath is known. 

But yet I must say that I never spent a 
Sabbath that seemed holier to me than that 
one. The sky was so clear, the air so pure, 
nature all so beautiful about me. The hill- 
sides, green as the emerald, were dotted with 
pretty groves and orchards ladened with fruit. 
The cold Iun, whose turbulent course we had 
traced from the snows of the Orteler Spitz, now 
ran with a quiet murmur through « meadow of 
tenderest herbage. While standing as we did 
at the juncture of three valleys, we enjoyed three 
glorious vistas into enchanted lands, the pleasant 
green of their forests and plains being bound- 
ed by a silver rim—the eternal snows which 
lay glittering in the sunlight. One can only 
enjoy such a scene alone, and therefore I stole 
away from the house, and wandering an hour 
along the hill-sides, I at last reached a pro- 
jecting mound where stood a little chapel, and 
behind it a deserted graveyard. This was the 
loveliest spot in all the valley. I stood and 
gazed awhile, and then sat down on a worn 
tombstone, and burst into tears. Have you 
never wept when you knew not why you did 
it? when you were neither so unhappy as to 
ascribe it to grief, or so happy as to ascribe it 
to joy? Are tears only for these two extremes 
of feeling? Are there not other emotions to be 

felt, not to be analyzed, that also claim this 
tribute? Surely we all have had a like expe- 
rience. For myself, I know that as I sat there 
on the tombstone, I was not thinking of the 
dead about me, nor recalling any interior sor- 
row. My thoughts were on the God that had 
made this beautiful valley, and I was reaching 
after a conception of his power and love, and 
painting to myself all that he has written in 
his word about the new Canaan beyond the 
Jordan of death; and so I wept and felt that 
it did me good. If it was a weakness, I thank 
God for it. As I arose to depart, I saw an old 
man sitting on a grave beside me, and he was 
weeping too. I approached and said to him 
kindly that I thought he must be very happy 
to live in such a beautiful land. Ile shook his 
head and said, “No; that he was old, and all 
_alone in the world; that he had buried all his 
family, and would be very willing to look upon 
these hills for the last time.” And when, in 
reply to his questionings, I told him I had 
come all the way from America, he begged me 
to take him into my service, and said he would 
go with me the world over. I excused myself 
in dropping a little silver into his hand, and 
went into the inn, my dream somewhat broken, 
and reminded that there is no land so beautiful 
upon this earth, but that want, misery, and 
discontent can enter it—but that offers its dark 
colours to be wrought into the brilliant picture 
of its loveliness, its stories of human sin and 
woe to complete its varied history. 

But I will moralize no more, and leave you, 
to go on my journey, with the hope of meeting 
you in another week, still within the borders of 
this charming land. Buyra, 


ONE VERSE. 


Luther used to say that one verse of the 
Psalms was sufficient for the meditation of 
a day; and that he who, at the end of the 
day, found himself fully possessed of its 
sense and spirit, might consider his time 
well spent. 


Proposed Revision of the Book of 


The report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on public petitions con- 
tains a petition from the members of the 
“Bath Church of England Association for 
the Promotion of Church Reform,” on the 
subject of the “ Prayer Book.” The peti- 
tioners urge that it is of the utmoat impart 
ance that the Articles and Litur the 
Church of Eggland should be in ony 
with each other, and with the word of Giod, and 
made so comprehensive as to prevent the in- 
crease of Nonconformity, which is attributed 
to the presence of exceptionable expressions 
in certain of the Liturgical offices. They 
appeal to the well known intention of the 
Reformerg, under Edward VI. and Queen 
Elizabeth, “to bring the Prayer Book into 
closer conformity with Scripture, and to 
make further concessions to the scruples of 
conscientious Protestants,” and they cite the 
proposals of the Royal Commissioners for the 
revision of the Liturgy in 1689 (which were 
published by order of the House of Com- 
mons last June) as a proof of the “avowed 
view of eminent prelates and divines,” at 
the period of the Revolution, “ of removing 
needless forms and obsolete or otherwise ob- 
jectionable phrases, and comprehending or- 
thodox Nonconformists within the Church 
of England.” 


“This laudable attempt,” 
the petitioners contend, “ was frastrated by 
the Lower House of Convocation, represent- 


ing a clergy at that time notoriously disaf- 
fected to the Government and the Protest 
ant succession.” The petitioners, encour- 
aged by the publication of the document just 
luded to, conclude by praying for the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission, after the 
precedent of Edward VI., or for a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, “to 
carry out the principles and designs of the 
most enlightened Reformers, in a further re- 
vision of the Book of Common Prayer,” by 
which the petitioners believe that “tender 
consciences may be relieved, erroneous teach- 
ing prevented, present difficulties removed, 
many sincere Christians be enabled to teach 
and worship in the Established Church, and, 
above all, the language of the Liturgy be 
more plainly conformed to the only uner- 
ring standard of religious truth—the Hol 
Scriptures.” This petition, printed at length 
by order of the House, was presented by Cap- 
a Scobell, member of Parliament for 
ath. 


The Sin and Folly of Scolding. 


Fret not thyself to do evil.—Psalm xxxii. 2. 

1. Jt ts sin against God. It is evil 
and only evil, and that continually. David 
understood both human nature and the law 
of God. He says:—“Fret not thyself in 
any wise to do evil.” If you cannot speak 
without fretting or scolding, keep silence. 

2. It destroys affection. No one ever did, 
ever can, or ever will love an habitual fret- 
ter, fault-finder, or scolder. Husbands, 
wives, children, relatives, or domestics, have 
no affection for arene fretful, fault-finders, 
Few tears are shed over the graves of such. 
Persons of high moral principle may tol- 
erate them—may bear with them; but they 
cannot love them more than the sting of 
nettles or noise of musquitoes. Many a 
man has been driven to the tavern, and to 
dissipation, by a peevish, fretful wife. Many 
a wife has been made miserable by-a peevish, 
fretful husband. 

8. It is the bane of domestic happiness. 
A fretful, peevish, complaining, fault-finder 
in a family, is like the continual chafing of 
an inflamed sore. Woe to the man, woman, 
or child, who is exposed to the influence of 
such a temper in another. Nine-tenths of 
all domestic trials and unhappiness spring 
from this source. Mrs. D. is of this tem- 
perament. She wonders her husband is not 
more fond of her company—that her chil- 
dren give her so much trouble—that domes- 
tics do not like to work for her—that she 
cannot secure the good-will of young people. 
The truth is, she is so peevish and fretful. 
Children fear her, and do not love her. She 
never gained the affections of a young per- 
son, and never will till she leaves off fretting. 

4. It defeats the end of family govern- 
ment. Good family government is the 
blending authority with affection, so as to 
secure respect and love. Indeed, it is the 
great secret of managing young people. Now, 
your fretters may inspire fear, but they al- 
ways make two faults where they correct 
one. Scolding at a child, fretting at a child, 
sneering at a child, taunting a child, treating 
a child as though it had no feelings, inspires 
a dread and dislike, and fosters those very 
dispositions from which many of the faults 
of childhood proceed. Mr. G. and Mrs. F. 
are of this class. Their children are made 
to mind: but how? Mrs. F. frets and 
scolds her children. She is severe upon 
their faults. She seems to watch them in or- 
der to find fault. She sneers at them—treats 
them as though they had no feelings—sel- 
dom gives them a command without a threat, 
and a commen- 
tary. When she chides, it is not done ina 
dignified manner; she raises her voice, puts 
on a cross look, threatens, strikes them, 

inches their ears, thumps their heads, &e. 

he childrencry, pout, sulk, and poor Mrs. F. 
has to do her work over pretty often. Then 
she will find fault with fae husband because 
he does not fall in with her ways, or chime 
with her as chorus. 

5. Fretting and scolding make hypocrites. 
As fretters never receive confidence and af- 
fection, so no one likes to tell them anything 
disagreeable, and procure for themselves a 
fretting. Now, children will conceal as 
much as they can from such persons. ao 
cannot make up their minds to be 
and open-hearted. 8o husbands conceal 
from their wives, and wives from their hus» 
bands. For a man may brave a lion, but 
he likes not to come in contact with nettles 
and musquitoes. 

6. It destroys one’s peace of mind. The 
more one frets, the more he may. A fret- 
ter will always havo enough to fret at, es- 
pecially if he or she has the bump of order 
and neatness largely developed. re 
will always be out of place. There wi 
always be dirt somewhere. Others will not 
eat right, look right, talk right; he will not 
do these things so as to please them. And 
fretters are generally so selfish as to have no 
regard for any one’s comfort but their own. 

7. tis a mark of a vulgar dispositi 
Some persons have so much gall im their 
disposition, are so selfish, that they have no 
regard for the feelings of others. All things 
must be done to please them. They make 
their husbands, wives, children, domestics, 
the conductors by which their spleen and 
ill-nature are dischar Woe to the chil- 
dren who are to such influences. 
It makes them callous and unfeeling, and 
when they grow up they pursue the same 
course with their own children, or those en- 
trusted to their management, and thus the 
race of fretters is perpetuated. Any per- 
son who is in the habit of fretting or sneer- 
ing, taunting their husbands, wives, chil- 
dren, or domestics, shows either a bad dis- 
position, or else ill breeding.—N. FE. Far- 
mer. 


Nothing greater can be said of faith, thap 
that it is the only thing which can bid de- 
fiance to the accusations of conscience. — Fev. 
T. Adams. 
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‘who are afraid to trust us with their names, 
need not be surprised if their articles do not 


died in peace. 
"The death, 
a member of. the 
ville; over eighty years of age, is reco 

as having lately occurred at his residence in 
Cadis, | 


Bey. John Res, D. D., 


“Tur Rev. or SAN 
Francisco.—The San Francisco Lvenin 
News of February 12th says: 
» “The many friends of the Rey. Albert 
Williams will be pleased to hear of the safe 
arrival of himself and family, yesterday, on 
board the Frances Palmer, from Honolulu. 
Mr. Williams visited the Islands for the 
purpose of recruiting his failing health, 
which was suffering from the exhausting 
labours of his arduous profession during 
many weary years in our midst; and it is 
sincerely hoped that this period of intermis- 
sion has been serviceable and agreeable to 


him.” 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 

from Mrs. Jane Long of Mifflin county, 

Pennsylvania, seventy-five dollars for the 

support of a teacher in Palestine. 

_-Qaxuanp Mississrpr1.—The 


True Witness, in publishing the inaugural 


address of the Rev. James Purviance, Pre- 
sident of Oakland College, Mississippi, speaks 
of the prospects of the Institution as very 
eticouraging. Within a comparatively short 
time $50,000 have been raised towards its 
endowment, through the efforts and influ- 
ence of the Trustees, without the assistance 
of a paid agent. They are still prosecuting 
their efforts to increase the subscriptions. 


Reicious Interest In New YoRK AND 
Brookuyn.—We are happy to hear that an 
unusual degree of religious interest is pre- 
vailing in many of the churches of New 
York and its vicinity. The work which we 


briefly noticed last week, among the Sabbath- 


schools, is extending with marked evidences 
of the presence and power of the Holy Spi- 
rit. In one church, we learn that after the 
evening lecture by the pastor, as many as 
one hundred and fifty are inquiring the 
way of salvation, or expressing a new- 
born hope of mercy through Christ. In 
other congregations the work is extending 
with greater or less power. In Brooklyn 
also there are precious indications that God 
has not forgotten to be gracious. At the 
last communion in the First church, (the 
Rev. Mr. Van Dyke’s) twelve made a public 
profession of faith in Christ. In the South 
church as many as forty have been present at 
meetings of inquiry, and the work seems to 
be quietly extending throughout the city. 
The Sabbath-schools are sharing largely in 
the blessing, and facts of a deeply interest- 
ing character are constantly presenting them- 
selves as evidences that the divine approba- 
tion rests upon this form of religious effort. 
Seldom, if ever, has there been manifested 
such hearty and earnest co-operation in this 
department of Christian duty as at present. 
We trust the time to favour Zion, yea, the 
set time, has now come; and shall not all 
our churches now unite in the prayer, «QO 
Lord, revive thy work.” It was during a 
season of great national calamity that the 
prophet first offered this petition. And often 
in the history of the Church have her “ walls 
been built in troublous times.” Why may 
we not hope that now, while our land is 
passing through commercial trials, which 
have filled it with gloom and distress seldom 
equalled, the Spirit of the Lord should make 
rich displays of his almighty power and 
grace, and fill our churches with his glory. 


_ Puerurstic Honovurs.—A notorious pu- 
gilist, by the name of Pool, was recently 
murdered in an oyster cellar in New York 
city. Strange to say, leading daily papers 
of New York have made the affair their chief 
topic for successive days. Whole columns 
are filled with the details of the murder and 
of the pompous funeral ceremonies, which 
called out throngs beyond all precedent, the 
procession embracing one hundred and fifty- 
five carriages, and about six thousand pe- 
destrians in the line, being various societies 
with banners and insignia. The spectators 
are estimated to have numbered one hundred 
thousand. Pugilism may henceforth be ro- 
garded as among the most direct roads to 
posthumous honour. 


_ Emenpations.—Onr contemporary of the 
Banner of the Cross, in his zeal, overshoots his 
mark. We commended, in a general way, a 
collection of prayers, in which there were 
some ill-conceived petitions; he, zealous for 
the Book of Common Prayer as all-sufficient, 
says of the same collection, which not only 
embraces some scriptural phraseology, and 
many devout petitions, which he certainly 
could not have read, that it is worthy to 
be “denounced as ridiculous fustian from 
beginning toend!” As a critic, we refer it 
to his decision whether a condemnation so 
unqualified and sweeping, is not a little 
worse than the qualified approval which has 
go disturbed his equanimity? In reference 
to the emendation of the Book of Common 
Prayer, the Bannerseems toregard it asan im- 
possibility that forty-two commissioners could 
be found, one-half Presbyterians and the 
other half Episcopalians, who would unite 
upon the corrections and amendments need- 
ed. We could readily furnish our contin- 

t; and yet we confess our apprehension 
that, should we appear intrusive, an alarm 
might be sounded that we were aiming to 
unseat the idol bodily, and thus prevent the 
attendance of the commissioners of the other 
part. We should prefer that Episcopalians 
should do their own work in harmonizing 
the Liturgy and Articles, in divesting the 
former of its Popish features, and in purg- 
‘ing certain parts of it, as, for instance, the 
form for baptism, of the gross errors which 
stagger evangelical clergymen whenever 
called to employ them. We shall watch the 
signs of the times, especially in England, 


and as the awakened Episcopalians suggest’ 


each improvement, we shall have our twen- 
‘ty-one at hand to say « Amen,” and to call 
‘on the Banner to redeem its pledge of con- 
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| of the last Gen 


acéording to 
fort November last was held on the 18th 
itist. the object being toconsider the subject 


ed 


of Church Extension. The Rev. Dr. McEl- 


roy, Chairman of the Committee previously 


‘Veppaitited, presented a report, which will be 


found in another column. The remaining 


“members of the Comiiittee offered a ma- 


jority report, through'the Bey. Dr. MoDow- 
ell, which was finally adopted. In the mean- 
time, the Rey. Dr. Mc 
proposing to recommend to the ‘xen 
of a fifth Board ; 
but the majority of the members preferring 
that the whole subject should be referred to 


the Assembly, without any distinct recom- 


| mendation of a plan of action, the paper was 


notapproved. The following is the report of 


| Dr. McDowell, which was adopted. . 


“The Oommittee appointed at the meeting of 
the Board on the 1 of November last, on 
the subject of Church Extension, and directed 
to report to-day, beg leave to recommend to 
the Board that they direct their Corresponding 
Secretary, in writing the Annual Report, to 

ive a detailed account of what the Board has 
to the action and directions 
Assembly on the subject of 
Church Extension, and to refer the whole mat- 
ter of any change in the present plan, if an 
change be judged expedient, to the wisdom o 
the next General Assembly.” 


one in conformi 


UNSELFISHNESS. 


US is our model as well as our Saviour, 

and the grace and excellency of our 
lives are proportioned to our assimilation to 
him, His unselfishness was a prominent 
trait of his character. He was born a man 
of sorrows; privation was his constant at- 
tendant; he was stricken of God and afilict- 
ed, and from the commencement of his min- 
istry to its close, he was oppressed with tho 
weight of our sins, and sustained the wrath 
of God. Surely no sorrows were ever equal 
to his sorrows, and yet, so far from hearing 
him bewailing his sufferings, we find him 
daily employed as the comforter of others. 
He deigns to promote the enjoyment of the 
guests at a nuptial feast in Cana; he dif- 
fuses a cheerful spirit through the smitten 
family circle of Martha and Mary and their 
brother Lazarus; he brightens the darkened 
horizon of the disconsolate widow by re- 
storing her son to life; he heals diseases and 
casts out devils, thus bringing joy and peace 
to many a mourning household. Contrast 
these works of love with his own hidden 
griefs, and say, was he not unselfish? And 
if God brings sorrow upon us in the way of 
chastisement and discipline, shall we sit still 
and deplore our fate? Shall the still greater 
sorrows of a dying world be shut out from 
our view, while we are selfishly absorbed in 
our own griefs? To be like Christ, we must 
endeavour to suppress our own suffering 
feelings, and open our hearts to a large and 
cheerful sympathy with the joys and sorrows 
of others. 


A FIFTH BOARD. 


HE views of a highly respected corres- 
pondent, on the propriety of organizing 

a fifth Board for the purpose of church ex- 
tensicn, may be found on the first page of 
our paper. We feel, that by nothing we 
have said or done, have we committed our- 
selves on this subject, although our convic- 
tion has been strong that some plan more 
efficient than the present one should be de- 
vised, for the erection of church edifices in 
neighbourhoods not adequate to the work 
themselves ; and we have not been able to see 
that any other resort remained than a separate 
Board for this object. Our position has made 
us acquainted with many casescalculated deep- 
ly to enlist our sympathies, and awaken the 
desire that suitable relief might be obtained 
from quarter. It isan unquestionable 
fact, that there are many places in our 
country where there should be Presbyterian 
houses of worship, not only for the accommo- 
dation of families in our connection, but for 
the purpose of gathering others who have no 
church relation, who by such means might 
be led to receive saving benefit. It is a fact 
also, that there are places of this description, 
which must continue to labour under all 
the disadvantages of such destitution, unless 
they receive foreign aid, their own means 
being wholly inadequate. It is also a fact, 
that many eligible situations for churches 
have been lost to us from want of this timely 
aid, the ground being occupied by other de- 
nominations, whose zeal was greater, and not 
unfrequently by errorists of the worst class. 
With these facts in view, we could not be 
unmindful of the necessity of energetic mea- 
sures for the removal of one serious obstacle 
to the extension of the gospel, such as is 
found in the want of suitable church accom- 
modation. It is not wise, sagacious, or 
kind, to say to our feeble flocks, You must 
supply your own wants; you must not rely 
on foreign aid. Their spirits may thus be 
broken, and their religious affinities, not 
always of the strongest kind, may be wholly 
alienated from our denomination. In a 
multitude of instances within our own re- 
collection, churches in the West, now flour- 
ishing, have received material aid from 
abroad; perhaps their struggle for existence 
would have been ineffectual without it; and, 
limited as have been the means of our 
Church Extension Committee, since its adop- 
tion by the General Assembly, we have posi- 
tive testimony that the encouragement af- 
forded by it has been the stimulus to the 
erection of a number of edifices, which 
would, probably, never have been under- 
taken without it. The principle of church 
extension, through the fraternal co-operation 
of those at a distance from the places to be 
specially benefitted, is, in our view, settled. 
The only question relates to the best mode 
of enlisting this co-operation. Shall it be 
by the old method of each church begging 
for itself, which was found to be so annoy- 
ing; or by Synodical or Presbyterial com- 
mittees; or by a general Board, enlisting 
the whole Church? We shall be ready to 
acquiesce in any plan which may be deemed 
best by the collective wisdom of the Church. 
We think our correspondent is mistaken 
in his view, that the establishment of such 
a Board, and its location in Philadelphia, 
have any such connection as to follow one 
from the other. We have never heard any 
such desire expressed, and, so far as Phila- 
delphia is concerned, we are led to believe 
that no such desire exists. If either St. 
Louis, Louisville, or Cincinnati would be a 
better centre, they shall have our hearty 
concurrence. In our judgment, however, 
Baltimore, which has already evinced con- 
siderable zeal in this way, would be a better 
location for such a Board, should it be or- 
ganized. If our correspondent intends to 
intimate, as would appear from one of his 
remarks, that the principle of Boards is 
becoming unpopular in the Presbyterian 
Church, we venture to say that he is greatly 
mistaken. The indications of the last As- 
sembly alone should have settled that point. 
On the whole subject of Church Extension 
we again say, we are only anxious that the 
thing should be done—that our destitutions 
should be supplied—that our scattered sheep 
should be gathered—that their hopes and en- 
ergies should be encouraged—and that places 
of worship should be planted in every eligible 
spot in our rapidly extending country, that 


the waa 


end outcasts might be collected 
in ies, listen to the instructions of 
Let the Church say 


condipanies, 
God’s 


— 
SURVEY OF PAPAL AFFAIRS. 
‘A. Lave number of the Edinburgh Wit- 


ness contains an able article, review- 
ing the present state of Papal affairs, which, 
but for its length, we would gladly transfer 
to our columns. The result arrived at is 
anything but favourable te the prospects of 
Popery. In almost all ite ancient strong- 
holds its power is gradually waning. For 
this reason, Pius LX. ventured on the bold 
policy of decreeing the new dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, hoping thereby to 
inspire new life into the decrepid carcass of 
his hierarchy; and fora like reason, we 
doubt not, he has been making, through his 
tools, the systematic and daring efforts wit- 
nessed within late years in this country, to 
build up his power, and thus gain on this 
Western continent what he is likely to lose 
in the old world. 

Although some months have now elapsed 
since the decree of the new dogma, when 
His Holiness played his last stake, there are 
no indications that it has improved his con- 
dition. On the contrary, it has excited hos- 
tility within his own ecclesiastical limits, 
waking up controversy and forming parties, 
and has, at the same time, more fully opened 
the eyes of the Protestant world to the 
puerilities and blasphemies of this corrupt 
system. A heavy blow impends at this 
moment over Papal interests in more than 
one of the countries of Europe. Whilst the 
Pope has been boasting of his conquests in 
England and Holland, he has encountered 
formidable resistance at home; and his gains 
have been more than balanced by the losses 
sustained in Spain and Sardinia. The gen- 
eral policy of Europe, since the breaking out 
of the present war, has not been in accord- 
ance with his interests; and the tendency 
of things in the Papal States must have 
caused uneasiness. 

Especially bas the latter, probably, been 
true in reference to Piedmont, where, until 
within late years, the priests held supreme 
sway; numbering as they did from twelve 
to twenty thousand, holding in their hands 
one-fourth of the lands, irresponsible to the 
laws, dictating to all the subjects of the 
kingdom their course of action, enforcing 
obedience by the most stringent penalties, 
and acting under oath to carry out the or- 


| ders of Rome. Things, however, have 


changed. The army of priests has been 
brought under the jurisdiction of the laws 
of the land, and measures are on foot which 
will probably remove the control of their 
vast property from the canon law, and 
render it subservient to the general inter- 
ests of the kingdom. These movements 
the Pope, of course, views with horror— 
having already declared that “Piedmont 
is pursuing the course of death,” and that 
‘call his advice, exhortations, and notes 
to the king of Sardinia had proved fruit- 
less.” 

Spain, too, the old faithful bond-slave of 
Popery, has been growing weary of the rule 
of priests, and is setting herself earnestly to 
the work of suppressing the monasteries. It 
is said that a decree of sequestration was 
prepared. The ecclesiastics have been up in 
arms, protesting against and lamenting “the 
profligate language of the press,” its ¢cal- 
umnies on the clergy, and the detestable 
and monstrous opinions which have been 
propagated throughout a population wholly 
Catholic, tending to subvert all social order.” 
Notwithstanding the reform party, for the 
present, has received a check, it still lives, 
and will have a future. The fact that 
there is such a party even in Spain, is 
pregnant with meaning. In France, the 
Emperor is gradually placing checks upon 
the priesthood, and it is yet doubtful whether 
the Immaculate Conception will be received 
as a doctrine. Austria is more open in her 
opposition to the latter, and has enjoined 
upon her priests in Lombardy silence con- 
cerning it; whilst her alliance with the 
Western powers will tend to weaken the 
Papal influence at the Court of Vienna. 
The Franciscans and Dominicans in Tus- 
cany have broken out into open war on the 
new dogma, and the chief of the latter has 
been imprisoned; whilst in Naples, hitherto 
amongst the most abject, Ferdinand has de- 
clared his dissent against the popular doc- 
trine of the Jesuits, that the Popedom is 
above the monarchy. 

In our own country, it requizes but little 
penetration to see that the recent tendency 
of things has not been favourable to the 
hopes and expectations of Rome. No intel- 
ligent observer can fail to see that the late 
combinations have put an effectual brake 
upon her aggressive wheels. The people of 
this great Protestant country have at last 
opened their eyes as to the designs of a 
foreign despotism upon their most cherished 
interests, and have determined that whilst 
allowing Rome the same religious liberty 
which others enjoy, she shall not be permitted 
to put her foot upon our schools and Bibles, 
and frame our laws for her own aggrandize- 
ment. 

These are indications which may well 
cheer the hearts of the friends of liberty and 
of the gospel. As sure as God’s word is 
true, the sceptre of the Man of Sin is to be 
broken; and the fact that it is already grow- 
ing weaker, should encourage us the more 
to labour and pray for the consummation so 
devoutly to be wished—the final and com- 
plete destruction of this ancient and most 
formidable opponent of the best interests of 
mankind and of the Church of God. 


A CURIOUS CASE. 


N amusing incident has recently occurred, 

the particulars of which we find in the 

New York Herald, which plaees ex-Judge 
Edmonds, of spiritual rapping notoriety, in 
an awkward predicament. The circumstances 
are briefly as follows:—A Mr. I. C. Ewer 
of San Francisco, who edits a paper in that 
place, “‘in casting about for a subject,” 
to use his own language, which should be 
racy and attractive, bethought him of an im- 
aginary story, founded on the most marvel- 
lous features of the modern “spiritualism.” 
This he entitled The Eventful Nights, and 
his design was to ridicule the folly and ex- 
travagance of the rappers, and to form an 
argument against them on the principle, as 
the logicians say, of the reductio ad absur- 
dum. The name of John F. Lane was 
given to the principal fictitious character, 
and the story is founded on the revelations of 
the said Lane, after his decease. This story 
falling under Judge Kdmond’s eye, he seized 
it with avidity, and published it entire in 
his journal, as a beautiful and conclusive 
corroboration of his silly dreamings. The 
most capital point, however, in the affair 
was, that he prefixed to it certain conversa- 
tions which he himself had had with this 
same Lane, who had never existed except in 
the imaginative brain of Mr. Ewer! And 
further, that Lane had promised to make 
additional communications to the Judge, 
through the medium of Mr. Ewer! Mr. 
Ewer, in noticing this credulity or halluci- 
nation of Edmonds, amusingly remarks that 
he ‘considers John F. Lane as exceedingly 
dead, and does not intend to write another 
fiction in which he shall figure.” A fine 
exemplification this, of the rapper delusion. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
| 


COMMUNION WITH CHRIST. | 

| 
N intimate, brotherly, and sweetly com- 
forting acquaintance and fellowship 
with Christ is attainable. As, on the one 
hand, there is nothing in the dignity and 
glory of his person to repel such intimacy, 


man which may not be removed. The dis- 
tinctions which, in the usage of life, sepe- 
rate men into higher and lower grades, affect 
not this relation. It is not that 
one should be learned, affluent, or high-born, 
| to secure access to the King of kings; the 
way is equally open to the obscure and im- 
poverished. Still, high qualities are re 
quired in him who obtains a free admission 
into such a presence; but they are not quali- 
ties of earthly origin. That such multitudes 
neither anxiously inquire what these qualifi- 
cations are, or use no effort to obtain them, 
is at once a proof of man’s total alienation 
from God, and blindness to his own dearest 
interests. He that maintains daily and inti- 
mate converse with Christ, is in the happiest, 
safest, and most exalted condition attainable 
on earth. Briefly, then, he that would suc- 
cessfully aspire to this communion, must 

lst. Supremely love the Saviour, as one 
altogether lovely. He must appreciate him 
by faith, comprehend the nature and suff- 
ciency of his mediatorial interposition, and 
have some perceptions of his adorable ex- 
cellencies. 

2d. He must have a corresponding sense 
of his own lowliness, and feel profoundly 
humbled in view of his own sinfulness and 
unworthiness. 

3d. He must so have his affections de- 
tached from the world, that while he lives in 
it, he actually lives above it. If a single 
earthly affection so entwines his heart as to 
leave but a portion for Christ, his commu- 
nion will be marred. 

4th. He must so set the spiritual and 
holy love of God before him, that its influ- 
ence may ever be felt constraining him to a 
holy conformity with Christ. 

5th. He must have a prayerful and medi- 
tative spirit ever in exercise, so that he may 
abstract himself from the things seen and 
temporal. 

6th. He must be in earnest; for the care- 
less and sluggish never attain this holy 
triumph. 


BURNING OF NASSAU HALL. 


E have heard, with much regret, the 
intelligence of the destruction by 

fire, of one of the main buildings of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey—old Nassau Hall—the 
edifice in which by far the larger portion of 
the alumni of that venerable Institution 
were domiciled, and with which their associ- 
ations of their Alma Mater have been con- 
nected. It is a serious pecuniary loss to the 
College; but we trust this will be more 
than made up by prompt and liberal contri- 
butions. President Maclean is not of those 
who look upon the dark side of things, and 
with his characteristic energy, and that of 
his coadjutors, we feel assured that the work 
of re-building will be speedily accomplished. 
But alas! those old classic haunts which the 
sons of Nassau Hall have been wont to re- 
visit with so much interest, recalling such 
endeared memories of the past, are irre- 


parably gone. 

A Princeton correspondent kindly fur- 
nishes us the following account of the ca- 
lamity: 

Princeton, N. J., March 12th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—Nassau Hall is burned 
to the ground—only its blackened walls re- 
main. This disastrous conflagration oc- 
curred on Saturday evening the 10th inst. 
The fire originated in the third story, in the 
room of one of the students, who was at the 
time in the study of President Maclean. A 
wood fire had been left in the open fire-place, 
a spark from which had probably communi- 
cated to some combustible in the room. 
The first discovery of it was made by the 
heat and smoke issuing from the room, 
which was already all in a blaze. The 
alarm was given, and it was, for a while, 
hoped that the flames might be subdued. 
They ultimately mocked, however, every 
effort that was made to extinguish them, 
and the whole building was destroyed. It 
is only North College which was burned; 
East and West College, wich the other 
buildings belonging to the Institution, are 
uninjured. Through the exertions of Pro- 
fessor Giger, the valuable pictures belong- 
ing to the College, which were in the 
building, were saved. Among them is one 
by Peale, of the death of Mercer, with a 
full length portrait of Washington, taken at 
some time during the Revolution, which was 
hung on the wall of the chapel, on a spot 
formerly occupied by a portrait of George II. 
Many of the students lost a part or the 
whole of their books and furniture. It is 
that the high wind which had 

een blowing during the day had lulled be- 
fore the fire ew out; also that it occurred 
at so early an hour, about eight or nine in 
the evening, before the students had retired 
to rest, and that no accident occurred to life 
or limb. The ruins look sad and desolate 
enough. There will be no suspension of the 
exercises of the College in consequence of 
this disaster, immediate provision having 
been made for the accommodation of the 
students whose rooms were burned. The 
insurance was but $16,000. By a remark- 
able coincidence, this fire occurred on the 
fifty-third anniversary of the previous con- 
flagration of the same building, North Col- 
lege having been burned March 10th, 1802, 
about fifty-three years after the foundation 
of the Institution. N. H. 


ANTE-COMMUNION SERVICES. 


OT long since, we heard the much 
loved pastor of a large congregation 

state from his pulpit, that there were mem- 
bers of his church whose faces he had never 
seen at the services preparatory to the com- 
munion. The same thing is very probably 
true in almost all churches. Notwithstand- 
ing the very small portion of time necessary 
to attend upon a preparatory lecture or 
prayer-meeting, and notwithstanding the 
obvious propriety and importance of appro- 
priating some special season for setting the 
heart in order before approaching the Lord’s 
table, there are those amongst the professed 
followers of Christ, whose piety is at so low 
an ebb that they are not willing to make the 
little sacrifice or effort required. An even- 
ing or two once in two or three months, is 
more than they can consent to give up, even 
for so good an object. This, too, is not be- 
cause the claims of business are too pressing, 
or because family affairs cannot be post- 
poned or left in other hands, or because 
feeble health forbids exposure to night air. 
A few undoubtedly are kept at home by 
these causes; but such persons usually 
would be the readiest to join their brethren 
at the place of instruction and prayer, did 
circumstances permit, and they feel their 
detention to be a real privation. The pas- 
tor who mourns over the absence of many 
of his flock, would be abundantly comforted 
were he assured that it resulted from hin- 
derances so obviously providential. He 
cannot, however, enjoy this consoling re- 
flection. He but too well knows that those 
whose ‘ faces he has never seen at a prepara- 
tury service,” are the same persons who, in 
so many other respects, cause him uneasi- 
ness and solicitude. Their habitual indiffer- 
ence to the spiritual interests of the Church, 
their prevailing worldly mindedness, and 


the meagre indications afforded by their 


“so there are no obstructions on the part of | 


‘daily conversation ‘of a heart-pervading, 
wvital piety, force upon him ‘the apprehen- 
‘sion that they have not the root of the mat- 


er in them; that their profession is an 
empty form; that whilst they have a name 


to live, they are dead. It would, indeed, be 
almost an impossible hypothesis—that of a 
true follower of Christ, unless he were in a 
state of sad declension—deliberately re- 
fusing to join his brethren in such means 
of grace as are adapted to prepare him for 
the most solemn and touching service in 
which a Christian can be called to engage. 
The Lord’s Supper is not only a sacrament 
where we anew swear allegiance to our 
Divine Lord; it is a place of sweet commu- 
nion with him, where we may gain bright 
views of his reconciled countenance, receive 
supplies of grace according to our day, en- 
joy the ante-past of the eternal communion 
above, and whence we may return with faces 
glowing with that peace which passeth all 
understanding. The faithful follower of 
Christ will hail with delight every oppor- 
tunity to anticipate, prolong, and elevate 
the enjoyment and profit of such occasions. 
What must be the condition of that church 
member, of whom his pastor is constrained 
to say, he has “never seen his face at a pre- 
paratory service!” 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EW even amongst the most faithful and 
devout readers of the word of God, 
fully comprehend the force and meaning of 
many of its passages. Written in a distant 
age, and in countries whose habits and cus- 
toms differed widely from our own, it must, 
of course, embody imagery and allusions to 
which we are strangers. Numerous illus- 
trations of this obvious remark, could be 
presented, if necessary. Our purpose, how- 
ever, is rather to call attention to some of 
the various helps, which have recently ap- 
peared from the press, adapted to meet the 
difficulty referred to. The Scripture Geogra- 
phies, Maps, Bible Dictionaries, and other 
works, now of common use in almost all 
Sabbath-schools, have done no small service 
towards this end, as well as the Commen- 
taries, more especially adapted to the young. 
Bible classes, whether under the care of an 
experienced and judicious lay member of the 
church, or of the pastor, when properly con- 
ducted, will result in throwing new light, 
and rendering clear and beautiful many por- 
tions of Scripture, which otherwise would 
have been imperfectly comprehended. We 
have been much gratified, however, with the 
indications of an increasing disposition on 
the part of competent writers, to provide for 
general readers a class of works calculated 
greatly to enbance their interest in the 
Scriptures. The learned and profoundly in- 
teresting work of Coneybeare and Howson, 
on the Life and Labours of the Apostle Paul, 
deserves to stand at the head of its class. 
«The Footsteps of St. Paul,” by the author 
of “Morning and Night Watches,” with 
which many of our readers, as we hope, have 
already made themselves familiar, is one of 
the most fascinating works which has fallen 
under our notice for a long time. The au- 
thor draws largely from Coneybeare and 
Howson, and a variety of other writers, but 
he has put his matter into a shape eminently 
adapted for the popular mind. He draws 
somewhat freely on his imagination, but his 
sketches are always based on such estab- 
lished facts as render them, no doubt, truth- 
ful pictures, in most cases, of what actually 
occurred. We venture to say, that whoever 
reads this work, will henceforth enter with 
new interest into the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles of Paul to the churches 
founded under his labours, which are here 
brought so fully to view. The great cities 
that he visited, the prevailing habits and 
customs, the. opinions he was called upon to 
refute, his mode of travel, the scenery by 
which he was surrounded, and the numerous 
details of his extraordinary achievements, 
are presented in ap graphic a manner that 
one almost seems to be in the midst of the 
various scenes. We cordially recommend 
this book for reading aloud in families on 
the Sabbath. It will interest both old and 
young. 

Of a somewhat similar character are the 
Daily Bible Readings of Kitto, whose learn- 
ing and devotion to this class of studies 
enabled him to embody a large amount of 
most valuable information, throwing light 
on the Scriptures, which cannot be found 
within the same space elsewhere. 

We have already noticed these and works 
of a similar character, in our weekly an- 
nouncements of new publications; but their 
adaptation to promote scriptural knowledge 
among the people, and the strong conviction 
that their general use would greatly tend to 
increase the intelligent reading of the word 
of God, leads us to take this special method 
of calling attention tothem. The only won- 
der is, that a field embracing material for 
reading of the most absorbing interest, should 
have been left so long comparatively uncul- 


tivated. 


MISSTATEMENT CORRECTED. 
E copy the following from the Presby- 


terian Banner, endorsing its facts, 
and regarding it as a full and satisfac- 
tory reply to an ungracious and gratuitous 
assault on one of the most worthy and labori- 
ous officers in our Church. The anonymous 
scribbler in the Watchman and Observer, who 
could torture our unoffending remarks into 
a gross attempt to destroy the reputation of 
a gentleman, in whose increased reputation 
we should rejoice, sadly forgets himself when 
travelling out of his way into the very re- 
gions of fiction, to strike an undeserved blow 
on the head of a brother, whose name and 
position were in no way connected with the 
matter incontroversy. We feel no solicitude 
to parry the thrust aimed at us, his own 
quotation of our remarks being a sufficient 
reply to his attempted perversion of them ; 
but we confess our earnest and honest desire 
to vindicate our respected friend and brother 
against the charge so unjustly and untruly 
brought against him.— Eds. Pres. 


“BE JUST. 

“ We regret to see, in the Watchman and 
Observer of March Ist, under the caption, 
‘The Presbyterian and Mr. Robinson,’ the 
following paragraph: 


*¢ One word in conclusion on another poiot. The 
Presbyterian speaks of the article of Mr. Robinson 
as designed merely to ‘tease’ the officers of the 
Board. This is an allusion, we presume, to the re- 
mark made in the article, on the election of Dr. 
Musgrave by a smal! majority, in a smal! meeting of 
the Board of Missions, and his acceptance in the 
face of violent opposition, going even to the extent 
of a protest on the part of a decided minority? We 
do not vouch for the facts in the case. We can only 
state them as they are floating on the private cur- 
rents of remark in the Church. It is said that Dr. 
Musgrave was elected in a Board of sixteen or 
seventeen, by a paeety of one or two; that the 
minority opposed his election violently; that they 
even threatened to complain to the Assembly, and 
that they finally compromised by ene a pro- 
test on the records. In the face of these facts he 
accepted the office. Of the propriety of this ac- 
ceptance every man will form his own opinion. We 
have ours, and we only indicate it by saying, that if 
there is anything in the allegation of facts which is 
not true, it would be of service to Dr. Musgrave’s 
reputation that the mistake should be pointed out. 
Since public attention has been called to the sub- 
ject in the Southern Presbyterian Review, it is ne- 
cessary that some explanation should be made. We 
must say that if the facts are as alleged, we see no 
objection to such ‘ teasing’ as may be involved in 
the of them. 

“ This introduction of the name of an in- 
dividual who was in no way responsible for 
the Presbyterian’s article, is hardly to be 
justified by the fact that he is at the head of 
one of the Boards of the Church; and so 


grave, public, and injurious a statement of 


‘ facts floati 
mark,’ sh not have been ventured with- 
out a‘due effort to ascertain correct- 


ness. 

“‘ Now, it is a fact, that Dr. Musgrave 
was elected at not a very large meeting of 
the Board, but it was at a meeting /aryer 
than that which is usual ; there twen- 
ty-one names recorded as present. It is also 
a fact that he had the vote of not a large 
majority. But here the facts end. He did 
not accept ‘in the face of a —_ 
tion’—for there was no opposition e to 
his accep nor any expression of the 
slightest wish that he should not accept. 
And there was no tening to 
to the Assembly ;’ and no ‘compromise by 
spreading a protest on the eetente. There 
is no ‘protest’ there. None was offered. 
Neither was there any ‘compromise,’ either 
made or tendered, nor any ‘threat.’ The 
meetings connected with the election and 
the acceptance were orderly, gentlemanly, 
and in every respect becoming, throughout. 
And there was, to Dr. Musgrave personally, 
not a breath of opposition uttered; and we 
have reason to believe that there was none 
felt. 

‘What seems to have given occasion to 
those reports ‘floating on the private cur- 
rents of remark,’ was not an opposition to 
either of the highly valued gentlemen then 
named for the office which had just been va- 
cated, but an _— to going into an 
election on that day. It was a special meet- 
ing, and the Secretary had just resigned, 
and a number of the members thought the 
election should be deferred for two weeks, 
that absent members might be notified. The 
majority affirmed that it had not been cus- 
tomary to send out a special notice of an 
election; that the meeting then was unusu- 
ally large, and that there was no need for 
dela in filling the office. The minority 
yielded, but at the next meeting they asked 
that their names might be recorded as vot- 
ing for the postponement just alluded to, 
which was unanimously and most pleasantly 
granted. One of them also proposed a rule, 
that henceforth, when the Secretary’s office 
was to be filled, notices must be sent to all 
the members of the Board, at least three 
weeks before the election. The rule was 
heartily adopted. 

“When Dr. Musgrave was notified of 
his election, he declined accepting, till he 
had inquired into all the circumstances, 
and until he had been assured that there 
was not,and had not been any opposition 
to him personally, but that he had the 
full confidence of the brethren. In such 
circumstances the nominee might well ac- 
cept. It would be a false, or we might 
almost say, a hateful pride which would 
induce a man to decline the service of his 
country or his Church, because he was not 
the first choice of his whole constituency. 

“We state these facts confidently, because 
we were in the Board, and of the “opposi- 
tion,” so called, and on the Committee to 
confer with Dr. Musgrave, and took an 
active part in all that was done; and be- 
cause we have but this week conferred 
with others who were deeply interested on 
the occasion, and whose recollections agree 
with ours entirely. We may now be a 
mitted to add, that Dr. Musgrave’s conduct 
and manifestation of principle and feeling, 
on the occasion, were gentlemanly, noble, 
and Christian throughout; and, as we think 
all who are acquainted with his course will 
testify, he has proved himself a safe, atten- 
tive, able, and efficient officer, and he rich- 
ly merits the confidence reposed in him by 
the Board and the churches. 

“And, since we are speaking, we may 
correct an error into which the Southern 
Presbyterian Review, as quoted by the Pres- 
byterial Critic, in the number for February, 
has fallen, respecting the election of Dr. 
Musgrave to the office of Secretary to the 
Board of Publication. That election was, 
as stated in the Review and quoted by the 
Critic, by a very small majority, at first; 
but the nominee declined accepting, till the 
Board had reconsidered their vote, and eee 
it unanimous. Surely, in ting then 
there could be no 

‘We are sorry to be won i the necessity 
of making these corrections, though happy 
that we can discharge the duty so thorough- 
ly; and we feel confident that the conduc- 
tors of the Observer, the Review, and the 
Critic, will be obliged to us for leading 
them into the truth, and will make to a 
faithful and laborious servant of the Church, 
respecting whom they had given form and 
currency to unjust and injurious allegations, 
the amende which becomes Christian jour- 
nalists.”” 


Crelesinstical Record. 


The Rey. J. D. Dudley, late of Crookville, 
Pennsylvania, has accepted a call to the united 
churches of Hebron and Union, Virginia. Lis 
post office is Dover Mills, Goochland county, 
Virginia. 

The Rev. Thomas Castleton, late of Wyoming, 
Virginia, has received a call to Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, 

On the 8th of February the Rev. W. W. 
McNair was installed pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian church of Fort Winnebago, (Portage 
city) Wisconsin. 

The Rev. E. F. [lyde has accepted a call to 
the church at Camden, Madison county, Mis- 
sissippi. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 


When a father graciously smiles, the 
children, however widely separated, should 
know of it, that they may rejoice. It pleases 
and does them good. God, our Heavenly 
Father, has graciously smiled upon us, and 
we hope to do our brethren good by speak- 
ing of it to them, to encourage their hearts. 
Karly in June last some special indications 
appeared in our congregation of God’s 
cious presence, by the power of his Spirit. 
This state of things continued, in a measure, 
through the subsequent months, until the 
Ist of January, when, as arranged by the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick previously, 
a visitation meeting by some of the re 
bouring pastors was held in our church, 
continuing preaching for three days. This 
meeting seemed to be blessed to the people, 
and a still more solemn state of the congre- 
gation appeared. For some days after this 
meeting, omg meetings were held in the 
different parts of the congregation, by my- 
self, assisted by two young men from the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, with 
visitations of the people during the day; 
since which time I have continued evening 
meetings, with visitations, and during the 
whole time a most interesting but calm 
state of religious interest has continued to 
increase. 

As a result of this state of things, we 
added to the church, at our communion 
season last Sabbath, thirty-two persons, 
thirty of which were on examination. 
these thirty twelve were heads of fami- 
lies, and twelve were children of the cove- 
nant, upon whom had rested the early pa- 
rental vows of baptism. 

Within my nearly fourteen years’ pastoral 
relation to this people, we have had seven 
refreshing seasons of , adding on ex- 
amination over two vel. soe and thirty mem- 
bers to the church; but none so peculiar, 
in several particulars, as this—in its pro- 
tracted, ‘quiet, apparently unusual opera- 
tions—its influencing persons so widely se- 
parated and differently situated, and espe- 
cially having such general influence upon 
the youth, and even young children of the 
congregation. 

early an entire school connected with 
the church have been deeply impressed, of 
which a number of most important youth 
for the Church’s service have been now 
added to her members. “The Lord has 
done great things for us, whereof we are 
lad.”” Quite a number are still anxiously 


|8 


inquiring the way of life, and we hope and 


his special grace. C. WorRELL. 
Manalapan, N. J. March 1855. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHALMERS ON CALVINISM. 


Messrs. Editors—I have just noticed the 
inquiry thus headed, in The Presbyterian 


ofthe 3d inst. The quoted is from a 
sermon “on the Respect Due to Antiquity,” 
the thirty-first in the first volume of Car- 
ters’ edition of Chalmers’ “Sermons and 
Discourses.” The passage in full reads 
thus, and is followed by others equally 
striking : 

‘“« How comes it, that Scotland, which of 
all countries in Europe is the most signal- 
ized by the rigid Calvinism of her pulpit, 


should also most signalized by the 
moral glory that sits on the aspect of 
her general population? How, in the 


name of mystery, should it happen_ that 
such a theology as ours is conjoined with 
perhaps the yet most unvitiated 
among the nations of Christendom? The 
allegation against our churches is, that in 
the argumentation of our abstract and specu- 
lative controversies, the people are so little 
schooled to the performance of good works. 
And how is it, that in our courts of justice, 
when compared with the calendars of our 
sister kingdom, there should be so vastly 
less to do with their evil works? It is cer- 
tainly a most important experience that in 
that country where there is the most Cal- 
vinism, there should be the least crime— 
that what may be called the most doctrinal 
nation of Europe, should, at the same time, 
be the least depraved, either by their weekly 
profligacies or their Sabbath profanations.” 
This is the ntry of which Burnet 
said, “ They of mat- 
ters of religion greater than I have seen 
among people of that sort any es 


For the Presbyterian. 


Board of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension. 


Messrs. Editors—At a meeting of the 
Board of Missions in November 1854, the 
undersigned was appointed Chairman of a 
Committee to take into consideration the 
whole subject of Church Extension, and to 
report on the 13th inst. He has been so 
unfortunate as to be under the necessity of 
presenting the following paper as a minority 
report. But, believing its views to be 
sound, and its recommendations wise, and, 
at the request of many, he asks a place for 
it in your excellent journal, that it may 

read among our churches, and especial] 
that it may attract the notice, and be we 
considered by the Commissioners to the next 
General Assembly, who will have to act on 
the important subject to which it relates. 

Truly, J. McE troy. 


The Committee appointed at the meeting of 
the Board, November 13th, 1854, to take into 
consideration the whole subject of the erection 
of church edifices, and to devise some plan of 
efficaciously carrying forward that work, 

Beg leave to report, that the important sub- 
ject committed to them deserved, and has had 
all the attention which the pressure of other 
duties would permit. No little D poo have 
been taken, by correspondence and otherwise, 
to ascertain the views of brethren in different 
se of the Church. Their own deepest re- 

ections have been _— to the subject, and 
the result of the whole, after a few preliminary 
remarks, will be submitted in the form of 
rec endations, to be agreed to, or dissented 
from, as the Board may see fit. 

The General in May last, referred 
the whole subject of church erection to the 
Board of Missions, and expressed their belief 
in the importance of that subject to the Church 
at large; and in this action of the Assembly 
and expression of their belief, your Committee 
fully concur. But, when the General Assem- 
bly proceed to instruct the Board to enlarge the 
Committee of Church erection—to appoint a 
Secretary for this specific department, if the 
shall deem it necessary—to enjoin it upon 
our churches to take up collections annually 
for this object, and upon all our Presbyteries, 
to see that thie is done—all which manifestl 
points towards giving to the cause of chure 
erection a distinct ntive existence—with 
all deference to the highest court of our 
Church, your Committee are constrained to 
withhold their concurrence. And they do 80, 
as they conceive, for good and sufficient rea- 
sons. The uniform response to inquiries made 
of individuals and churches where any effectual 
aid might be expected in this work, has been 
decidedly against re | further multiplication of 
Boards. In exact harmony with this, is the 
fact, that when agents have been employed to 
bring this cause singly before the churches, 
the proceeds of their labours have done little 
more than meet the expense incurred. The 
injunction of the last General Assembly upon 
this subject, has been wu by the great 
bulk of our churches; and if there is a ns 


bytery that is going to see to it, that this in- 
junction shall be obeyed, your Committee are 
unacquainted with it. ese things unques- 
tionably indicate, either a strong aversion to 
making church erection, in tts separate form, 
one of the great, general, and nent objects 
of the Church in her organi — or they 
indicate a degree of apathy on the whole sub- 
ject, which must be equally fatal to it. And 
that this view of the matter should be taken, 
is not surprising; for any other would be un- 
natural. It would be like separating the 
branches from the trunk, or the tree from its 
roots. The spiritual interests of the Church 
have always preceded and carried along with 
them its secular interests. The domestic mis- 
sionary himself has ever been the real church 
building operation of the Church. All history 
shows this. It is in this way that the gospel 
has spread throughout our country. The ser- 
vants of God went and planted themselves 
down in our frontier settlements, preaching at 
first in private dwellings, then in school- 
houses, and as their spiritual interests pros- 
red, and that fact became known, Christian 
iberality furnished the means necessary to aid 
—_ in procuring more suitable places of wor- 
ship. 

e have another illustration of this in what 
we all remember, viz: that when, a few years 
on. our good brethren used to come from the 

est soliciting assistance in building their 
churches, if they could show, in connection 
with their own inability, that God was blessin 
their labours, that the work of their hands h 
been made to prosper, and that a field of use- 
fulness was open before them, they seldom 
failed to obtain the aid they needed. And thus 
it is precisely, as we all know, in our cities. 
When a minister begins to labour in a particu- 
lar locality, and his labours are made effectual 
to the awakening of a religious interest, and 
the little band begin to struggle to obtain a 
_ in which to hold their public worship, 

hristian sympathy and liberality come to 
their aid, and render them successful. Now, 
we ought to learn from the history of the past 
and the observation of the present, and both 
these unquestionably teach us this lesson, that 
the way to further the cause of church erec- 
tion is to treat it as an adjunct of the mission- 
ary cause; and that if we would, in the high- 
est degree, subserve the interests of the former, 
then we must take measures calculated, by the 
blessing of God, in the highest degree to ener- 
gize the latter. 

And this brings us to another general topic 
of remark—the work which, as a Board, we 
are doing, or rather which we are not doing. 
We have not a word to say in derogation of 
the present officers of the Board; they have our 
kindest and best feelings, and if a breath of 
ours could displace them to-morrow, it would 


FY be stifled. And yet we do feel that the opera- 


tions of the Board are far from being of that 
magnitude which they ought to be. The cause 
of Domestic Missions, in its broad sense, as 
meaning the diffusion of the gospel, with its 
hallowing influence, over the land, is, in av 
important sense, the great cause of our Church. 
Let there be failure here, and what becomes 
of the cause of Education? What becomes of 
the cause of wie Missions? Why, the very 
source from which they derive their life and 
aliment is dried up. Domestic Missions, more- 
over, is the great cause of our country. Let 
the influence of the gospel cease to be felt 
throughout our land, and all compacting influ- 
ence will cease, all the constraining bonds of 
society will become a nullity, and all that con- 
stitutes our strength, happiness, and glory as 
a people will depart. ay, our very Protest- 
antism will, in that event, prove to be our curse 
—the evil in our condition being in exact pro- 
to our former and advantages. 
tter to have remained in Papal superstition 
—better to have remained in darkness, 
than to have renounced these for true religion, 
and then to lose the influence of that; in the 


former cases we would still have somethin to 
restrain us—saints, images, and relics, or false 


trust that God will still continue with us |. 


and goddesses, which, as it 
fer nothing—in the latter = gh 
mothing left us but bald infidelity, or blank 


‘ common 
as if we believed it 
other cer- 


tainly not more important ; i view 
and nothing like as mportant te the a of 
though 


istence much longer than an i 
and a single one be sufficient for us? Does 
not such a fact of itself call for honest and 
searching inquiry, whether our operations are 
condu upon that large scale, and in that 
thorough manner in which they ought to be? 
and if not, to take immediate steps to induce a 
magnitude and effici of corres- 
ondent to our position and our responsi- 
ilities. If we are content to remain station- 
ary, or to move on at the snail gait at which 
we are going, while every thing around us 
is advancing with | ented rapidity 
why, be itso. But if we wish to keep pare 
with the wth of our own population, to sa 
nothing of the foreign element that is ~ 
in among us by the half million per annum 
and flooding our land with a torrent of infidel” 


cause, to enlighten the minds of 
relation to and to 


casts no reproach u the 
heralds of the cross) that the scarcity 
ney is to no inconsiderable extent the causeofthe 
scarcity of missionaries. The starvation point at 
which their salaries ($402 annually uponan ave- 
rage) are placed, is of itself sufficient to deter 
those who have not the spirit of martyrs, from 
entering into our service, and so longas this bar- 
rier is in the way, we may look for a lackof }a- 
bourers, at least suitable ones. There are means 
enough in the church to sustain comfortably 
double the number of missionaries now in the 
field, and to furnish all the aid to pro- 
vide them with suitable houses of worship, and 
if we do not exercise our highest wisdom, and 
put forth our strongest efforts to draw out 
these means, we are unfaithful to the trust re- 
posed in us as a Board. 

The question as to the measures best adap- 
ted to the ag of this object is 
not without its difficulties, and hence the varie- 
— opinions on that point. The members of 

is Board are aware that, as a means of awak- 
ening greater interest on behalf of this cause, 
and of better meeting its demands, it has 
been proposed to transfer the seat of its opora- 
tions to some one of the leading cities in the 
West, and that others have proposed its re- 
moval to the City of Baltimore. In favour of 
its transfer somewhere, it is urged that, as the 
case now stands, three of our Boards are placed 
in Philadelphia; that it seems to have been 
unavoidable that the same men should have to 
serve on the Committees of each Board, there- 
by rendering it impracticable that either one 
should have the undivided service of its official 
ges and that there is wisdom in distri- 

uting, rather than in concentrating in one 
place the public institutions of the Church—as 
securing the best supervision of their affairs, 
and as calculated to call forth a deeper and 
wider concern for their respective objects. It 
is, however, for the General Assembly to de- 
termine the degree of importance which at- 
taches to these considerations. And we will 
only observe, that the fact that the larger por- 
tion of the funds for this work must, fur the 
—s be obtained in the older section of the 
hurch, points to an Eastern in preference to 
a Western location. Various other expedients 
have been suggested, with the same view as 
the foregoing, which we cannot now particu- 
larize norexamine. The next best adapted in 
the opinion of your Committee to attain the 
end contemplated, has been foreshadowed by 
the facts and reasonings of this paper, and 
seems to flow naturally from them. It will 
be borne in mind that we have seen from history 
and observation, that the way to deal success- 
fully with the cause of churcherection, is to deal 
with it as an incident of the missi cause—is 
to give to the “ brick and mortar” of the enter- 
prise, all the advantage it acquires by the in- 
terest awakened in the hearts of Christians, 
from its being inseparably blended with the 
mission of the living minister, and the results 
of his labours, and that consequently the 
ter the interest thus awakened, so much the 
tter for the cause of church erection. It will 
be borne in mind too, that we have seen that the 
extent and efficiency of our operations are not 
at all what they ought to be, in view of the design 
of our existence, and of our nsibilities as a 
Board. And it will be borne in mind that one lead- 
ing causeof this is the amount of sacrifice mis- 
sionaries suited to the workare required to make 
in consequence of the miserable pittance allowed 
for their support, while the Church at large 
ample means to justain them com- 
ortably. 

Now, it is very sincerely believed that suffi- 
cient information is not diffused throughout 
our churches, and sufficient influence is not 
brought to bear upon them to draw out these 
means, and that this is one of the principal 
reasons why they are witheld; and the reme- 
dy for this deficiency which your Committee 
suggests is, an augmentation of force in the 
— or administrative department of the 


ard. 

Let there be a force in this department suffi- 
cient to do not only what has been done, and 
whatis now doing, viz: to conduct the correspon- 
dence—to edit the Record—to go out on Satur- 
day, preach on the Sabbath, and returnon Mon- 
day to prepare the annual report, &c., but suf- 
ficient to send out, from time to time, through the 
religious press, papers calculated to advance our 

cause, showing its wants, its claims, its success— 
to attend the courts of the Church, Presbyterial 
and Synodical—to visit, advise with, and assist 
the agents of the Board—to spend two or three 
days in every strong church visited, convers- 
ing with its pastor, other officers, leadin 
members, trying to enlist their sympathy an 
co-operation—to spend weeks, at least, in our 
principal cities in the South and West, and 
more especially in the East and North. In 
short, to traverse the land, looking out places 
which are soon to become centres of influ- 
ence, and cherishing little bands of our people 
that may be found there, cheering and en- 
couraging missionaries, discovering the spirit- 
ual destitution of one part of the country, and 
the happy effect of the gospel in another, and 
then bringing the information thus uired, 
and spreading it out before our older ond more 
favourable churches, pressing not only the 
claims of missions proper, but also the neces- 
sity of aid in the erection of church edifices. 
Let such a course as this be pursued, and it is 
believed that ample means will be furnished 
for both the objects referred to; and having 
done our duty thus far, we can, with some 
thing like a = conscience, importune God to 
incline the hearts of “labourers to enter into 
his harvest.” 

In harmony with these views, the Committee 
recommend—First, that, in connection with 
the Secretary of the Board, (whose duty, as 
now, shall be to attend to office work mainly, 
making as frequent and extensive tours through 
the Church as his judgment will dictate and 
convenience allow,) there shall be chosen three 
Associate Secretaries and General Agents ; one 
for the East, one for the West, and one for the 
South, whose chief duty shall be to perform 
the services just enumerated. 

The Western or Southern Secretaries, or 
both, when the Board so direct, to spend at 
least three months in the year in bringing the 
cause before the Eastern churches; the t- 
ern Secretary, in the mean time, visiting the 
churches West and South, and that the ies 
of each shall correspond with the expense of liv- 
ing where they respectively reside. They recom- 
mend, secondly, the discontinuance of the 
Committee on church erection, and that the 
duties of that Committee shall devolve on the 
Executive Committee of the Board. 

They recommend thirdly, that the Treasurer 
of this Board shall take inven of all moneys 
donated for the p of church erection, 
os an account ot them in @ separate 


And they recommend fi , that the 
Board of Missions be authorized, in = 
cases, when in their judgment the condition 
of the missionary fund will allow of it, to 
transfer a portion thereof to the fund for 


church erection. All which is 


submitted, J. 

DEATH OF A Misstonary.—Intelli | 
has been received of the death of the Rev. 
Nathan Benjamin, missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions at Constantinople. Mr. Benjamin 
died January 27th, after fifteen days’ sick- 
ness, of typhus fever. He was one of the 


most efficient and useful missionaries of the 
Board. 


- 


\ 


| 
| of Domestic Missions the ; 
a | country? Are we acti 
was? If we were oulc 
To 
wappeat..... We must aleo.again repeat, for the 
3 contain as much as we can well insert in 
‘DeaTa or ‘Minisrers.—The Rev. Wi 
4 Ham Grote, pastor of the Bethlehem Ger- | 
mati Bresbytorian Charch,under the care of | 
the “Presbytery of St. Louis; departed this | 
3 life on the 11th ult., in thé forty-fourth year Dood of our and of oar” 
‘ 6) our 
of his age. He was sdisaety of the children, and to hand down our free i inatitu- 
; Board of Missions, and was good man and tions in their surpassing excellence to the : 
them, we must bestir 
ourselves. easures must be taken somewhat 
upon their liberality. The time for moderate 
: most vigorous efforts do not come too late. And 
_ let us not be told here that the Board has mo- 
ney enough, and that the reason why its ope- 
rations are not more extended, is, that Mission- 
arves are wanting. The Board has not mone 
a enough, nor anything like it. It is believed 
| 
| 
| 
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-per, France, says :-—““ Notwithstandi 


and costs only 5d. ! 
‘to hold any kind of religious meeting except. 


vend 


Monument To onz or “Tux Men.”— 
i died last year, has just 


friends 
ears he laboured a Highlanders at 
‘Wick, at ‘the herring fishing, to whom he 
was several appointed as catechist 
the Free Church of Scotland, and, by the 
Divine blessing, 
formed them into “the and most im- 
portant Gaelic congregation in the world.” 
Tue AntsToonacy IN THE 
correspondent of the London Times makes 
out that-there are in the grenadier guards 
27 officers having “handles to their names ;”’ 
80 otherwise closely connected with noble 


families, and five eldest sons of baronets. 


In all 62 members of the aristocracy in one 


regiment. 


OF Insantty.—In the city of 
London—without any increase of popula- 
foubled 


tion—the number of lunatic poor has 

‘within the memory of some of the guardians; 
andthe cause has baffled their inquiries. 
Some are'inclined to attribute this dreadful 
visitation to excess of eagerness and strife 
— in mental exer- 
tions, others to diet, and some partially to 
the effects of railway travelling. . 


‘Tas Porr’s Boox.—I learn that the 
Holy See has sent to all the Governments 
of Europe a volume containing, besides the 
Pontifical Address pronounced by the Pope, 
on the religious affairs of Piedmont, on the 
22d of January-last, a statement of all that 
has taken on that subject between the 
Sovereign Pontiff and the Sardinian Govern- 
ment, the whole being accompanied by a 
series of authentic documents, and forming 
aquarto volume of about 300 pages. 


_ PROHIBITION OF THE BRENTON NEw 
TEsTAMENT.—A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Christian Times, writing from ars 
our exertions to obtain the ired au- 
thorisation, to sell or give the Brenton New 
Testametit, the Prefect ists in refusi 


it; and were I to distribute one single copy, 


I should be immediately sent to prison. A 


short time. a Romish priest brought 
out a translation of the New Testament in 


Brenton, which is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. Our amiable Prefect has granted 


‘permission to distribute this translation, 


which costs 2s. 2d. while he refuses to let 
us distribute ours, which is far superior, 
We are not permitted 


in our © 


Ramway Cauron anp Sonoors.—The 
Great Northern Company, in their applica- 
tion to Parliament for power to erect and 
endow a church and schools at Doncaster, 
England, state that there are in Doncaster 


‘a thousand workmen employed by the Com- 


pany at weekly wages, whose families consist 


of more than fifteen hundred persons, and of 


these more than a thousand are children; 
and that as there is not now in Doncaster 


sufficient church accommodation for them, it. 


is fitting that the Company should supply 
the deficiency for the peop e dependent on 
them. They possess land (two acres) for 
this purpose, and propose to devote to it 
$30,000 out of their corporate funds, and 
bind themselves to pay, “annually and for 
ever,” $1750 as stipend for a minister, the 
administration of public worship, and main- 
tenance and repair of the church. The 
Company also yu to contribute a fur- 
ther sum of $1150 for supplying elementary 
instruction for the children, and to secure 
the annual payment of schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses. 


Sotprers IN Evroprpse.—The number of 


men bearing arms of war at this time in’ Ku- 
rope, may be set down thus :—England, 230,- 
000; Turkey, 447,000; Prussia, 580,000 ; 
Austria, 593,000; France, 566,000; Russia, 
1,540,000; the German States, with the ex- 
ception of Austria and Prussia, 1,888,000 
—making the whole number of soldiers now 


under arms, 5,364,000. Here are soldiers 


enough to produce mischief, which the world 
woul 
peace. 
Wuat it Costs.—According to Mr. 
Bright, member of the British Parliament, 
the cost to England of maintaining an 
armament in the field, or on the water, is 
$5000 per man; or as Mr. Bright puts it, 
that war is another rent to be paid by every 
one in the kingdom, equal to the rent he 
pays for his house. Each of the ten-inch 


shells thrown by the Allies in the siege of 
Sebastopol, costs, it is said, £25, about $125. 


ReEePoRTED MORAVIANSIN THE CRIMEA. 
—The Rev. P. Latrobe has written to the 
London Times with reference to the alleged 
impressment of Moravians in the Crimea 
for the military service of Russia. He states 
that there is no such community of the 
United Brethren in the Crimea, or nearer 
to it than Sarep miles distant. To 
the best of his belief, the report is there- 
fore unfounded. Mr. Latrobe than refers 
to the painful experience of the community 
at Sarepta, in reference to missionary la- 


bours. The blessing resting on their work 


had drawn down the hostility of the Greek 
clergy, who were su by the civil 
powers, eo that for more than thirty years 
the Brethren had been shut out from any 

sphere of active usefulness. 
. THE VoYAGE Round THE 
Gione.—Under date of February 13, the 
Paris ent of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce writes:—“Yesterday I 
Library, and President of the Geo 

peri and President of the 

Society, M. Jomard, a copy of the 
ational containing Colonel 
Benton’s address at Boston, on the physical 
y of the far West. M. Jomard, in 


_ & note to me, dated this ing, says :—‘I 
thank you exceedingly for the which 
I shall stud without delay. My quality of 
founder of the Canalization of the Isthmus 


of Suez renders ita duty for me to recom- 
mend to you that of the us of Central 
America. We shall have done scarcely half 


gathered, them out, and 


not recover from with centuries of 


puake under the. cost, 

directions, seen 

thirty’ marzles of Colt’s revi This is 
wart the Em- 


of the London ZLan- 
Illustrated 


every 
success was evident, the patient, when blind- 
folded, being ignorant of the use of the 


.. Russta.—De Quincey in one of his 

essays says :—“‘ Russia, a mighty empire as 

the simple grandeur of magnitude, 

ds her poms: epee sterility. She has it 

in her power to seduce an invading foe into 

vast circles of starvation, of which the radii 
measure a thousand leagues. 


“GENERAL ITEMS. 


SemMInary.— 
The Annual Catalogue presents the follow- 
ing very pleasing summary. The Faculty 
consists of Professors Elliott, Plumer, and 
Jacobus. The Institution is flourishing, as 
we are entitled to believe, in other respects 
besides numbers :—Resident Graduates, 2; 
Senior Class, 11; Middle Class, 20; Junior 
Class, 18. Total, 51. 


Boy.—A young Italian boy— 
pious, and of gréat promise—is now bein 
educated at the expense of a Sabbath-schoo 
in Chilicothe, Ohio, with the purpose of 
sending him asa Methodist missionary to 
Rome. 

LAWYER TURNED MINISTER.—James M. 
Hoyt, Esq., a lawyer of Cleveland, Ohio, of 
eminent success in his profession, has just 
entered upon the ministerial office. Mr. 
Hoyt, it is said, has taken this step as the 
result of long-considered questions of duty. 

VALUABLE Betis.—lIn an account of 
the late farce performed by a Roman Ca- 
tholic bishop, in baptizing and blessing a 
chime of bells in New York, the Freeman’s 
Journal says :—“Then the bishop blessed 
salt and water, saying afterwards the prayer 
that when the bells should be bathed there- 
with, whensoever they should sound, the 
power of the devils, the shades of phantoms, 
the attack of mobs, the striking of light- 
nings, the one of thunders, the ruin of 
tempests, and every spirit of storms might 
be driven back.” 


PENNSYLVANIA COLONIZATION 
—In view of the pressing demands on the 
Treasury of the Pennsylvania Colonization 
Society, its Board of Managers have ap- 
pointed the Rey. Charles Brown, formerly 
pastor of the Logan Square Presbyterian 
church, as agent for Philadelphia. The 
immediate and most pressing objects in 
view are to provide means to meet the obli- 

tions of the Society, and for the transpor- 
tation and support of emigrants who are 
waiting to be sent to Liberia. 

. Taus in Green- 

land very seldom, if ever, absent themselves 
from public worship on account of the 
weather. When it is so cold~that their 
breath freezes and forms icicles on their 
faces, they yet go long distances, men, wo- 
men, and children, ip fs snow and ice, 
and storm, to the house of prayer. 


ALTERING THE VERSION. — Professor 
Stuart once said to his class, that when he 
began his ministry he used to find many 
texts where he thought he could improve 
the rendering, and so altered King James. 
Some fifteen years later he found less occa- 
sion to alter; and now, at the end of thirty 
years study, he could only admire the ex- 
cellence of our common version, and seldom 
attempted to improve a verse. 


ANNUAL RisinG or Rivers.—The Nile 
begins to rise in June, and attains 24 to 28 
feet of elevation in the middle of August, 
and then floods the valley of Egypt, 12 
miles wide. The Ganges rises from April 
to August 32 feet deep, and then creates a 
flood 100 miles wide. The Euphrates rises 
between March and June 12 feet, and covers 
the Babylonian plains. 

ETyMOLOGICAL.—The word beaver, in 
the sense of a covering for the head, is 
not derived, as most people imagine, from 
the animal of the same name, the fur of 
which is used in the manufacture of modern 
hats. Beaver is derived from the Italian 
word bevere, to drink; and the ee geen 
had its origin in the practice followed b 
the knights formerly, of converting the hel- 
met intoa drinking vessel, when more suitable 
cups were not at hand. Our English word 
beverage comes from the same Italian root. 


New KIND oF Fire Hoss.—The New 
York Fire Department are about introdu- 
cing a new kind of hose made of hempen 
strings, knit and plaited together so close 
as to be impervious to water. It is esti- 
mated that 1000 feet of this hose could be 
carried by a company more easily than they 
do 500 of the leather and rubber. The 
hemp hose, it is believed, will come 35 per 
cent. cheaper than that now in use. 


AREA OF OCEANS AND SEAs.—The Paci- 
fic Ocean covers 78,000,000 square miles, 
the Atlantic 25,000,000, the Indian Ocean 
14,000,000. The Southern Ocean to thirty 
de is 25,000,000. The Northern Ocean 
5,000,000. The Mediterranean 1,000,000. 
The Black Sea 170,000. The Baltic 175,- 
000. The North Sea 160,000. 


EXTRAORDINARY ImposTuRE.—A lady 
in Brooklyn, New York, was recently ap. 
plied to for charity by a woman who told 
the dismal story that her husband was dead, 
and she had not the means to bury him. 
The lady, to make sure that she was not 
— <¥ visited the apartment of the 
widow, and there saw the coffin of the poor 
deceased husband, and the widow discon- 
solately wringing her hands. The visitor, 
not wishing to harrow the feelings of the 
bereaved woman, asked no questions, but 
leaving a considerable sum of money, im- 
mediately de . After passing two or 
three blocks, she found that she lost 
her handkerchief, and retracing her steps, 
she entered the room without ceremony, and 


‘there she saw the poor dead husband sitting 


up in his coffin, and counting the money 
she had just left to pay the funeral expenses! 


Warminea Crrres.—A French journal, 
L’ Amides Sciences, points out to specula- 
tors an invention for which he gives credit 
to the Americans. It is proposed, they 
say, to found a city in the United States 
with the streets warmed from below, so that 
the snow shall melt as soon as it touches 
the soil, the rain will evaporate, and the 
inhabitants will always enjoy a mild tem- 
perature. The method to be em —_ con- 
sists in carrying the smoke of e chim- 
nies into the drains, from which it will pass 


to a hollow pyramid, erected with- 
out the city, and its motion upward will 


be excited by a powerful steam engine.” 
Though the editor of the Amides Sciences 
calls this a Yankee project, he states at the 


same time that the remarkable idea of it was 


| 


first started by a M. Jobard of Brussels. The 


operation in our towns. 
Rarroaps.—A Paris corres- 


pondent of the Newark (New Jersey) Ad- 


vertiser says :—The French care are much 
more comfortable than the English, a fact 
which I take im recording on ac- 
count of its uniqueness, it being the only 
I have yet seen in which comfort 
appeared to be studied, The first class, 
t, are suppl On 
ed cylinders of copper filled with hot water, 
renewed at in and affording a most 
ble warmth to the feet. What a con- 
trast to the English cars, in which I froze 
for seven mortal hours between Liverpool 
and London! And how much better, too, 
are these cylinders than the close stoves with 
which our cars are heated.” 


Pustisuers AutHors.—Since the 
days when “ Paradise Lost” went a begging, 
publishers have occasionally not been far- 
sighted—an instance whereof is given in 
this item—from Norton’s Literary Gazette: 
Concerning the “‘ Rejected Addresses,’ some 
interesting particulars are made public. It 
seems that Messrs. Smith originally offered 
the work to Mr. Murray for $100. Mr. 
Murray, without even looking at the manu- 
script, declined the offer. Another pub- 
lisher was soon found, however, and some 
proof of the popularity of the work is to be 
seen in the fact that when sixteen editions 
of it had. been published, that same Mr. 
Murray gave $655 for the right of issuing a 
new edition. The total amount received by 
the Messrs. Smith for the Rejected Addreses 
was considerably more than $5000. 


MINISTERIAL Loss.—We regret, says 
the True Witness, to hear of the loss sus- 
tained by the Rev. A. B. Lawrence of 
Woodville, Mississippi. His house furni- 
ture, &c., were all consumed by fire a few 
days ago. 

Ports’ Estates.—James Montgomery, 
the poet, who died last year, left an estate, 
which has just been sworn under $45,000. 
Times have changed since Johnson ex- 
claimed, on hearing that Goldsmith died 


$15,000 in debt, “was ever poet so trusted 
before!’ Southey died worth about $35,- 
000, and Wordsworth as much, while 


Rogers is a millionaire. 


Honorary Decreres.—At the com- 
mencement of the Jefferson College on the 
10th inst., the of LL.D. was con- 
ferred on the Hon. James Hepburn and 
Chief Justice Lewis. 


GREELEY’s RELIGIous Views.—Horace 
Greeley, in a letter addressed to the Chris- 
tian Ambassador, says that he is, and has 
been for thirty years past, a Universalist, 
and that his views heretofore have accorded 
nearly with those held by the Unitarian 
Restorationists. 


GrraRD CoLLEGE.—From the annual 
report of the Board of Directors of the Gi- 
rard College, Philadelphia, we learn that 
the household expenses during the year 
amounted to $54,158.83; expenses for in- 
struction, $14,831.99; for accounts, $1,- 
809.32; for library, $499.93; admission, 
$33.50; discipline and discharge, $68.80; 
making in all, $71,402.37. he whole 
number of orphans now partaking of the 
benefits of the College, and registered on 
its catalogue, is three hundred and four. 
Of this number, two hundred and eighty- 
five were born in the city of Philadel- 

hia, and nineteen in other parts of the 
Btate of Pennsylvania. 


DOMESTIC NEWS 


New Hampsuire Evection.—The returns of 
the election held on Tuesday, 13th inst., in 
New Hampshire, indicate that the Know 
Nothing party has swept the State, electin 
their vernor, members of Congress, an 
State Legislature. In Concord, the vote for 
Governor was 794 Democrat, 1094 Know 
Nothing, and 120 Whig, and all the towns 
heard from show the same relative vote. In 
Meredith village. in the morning, whilo citizons 
were ballotting in the new town hal, the floor 
fell in, precipitating about three hundred peo- 
ple eighteen feet upon stones and rubbish be- 
neath. George Clark, John O. M. Mead, John 
Leavitt, Hiram Plummer, R. C. Tuttle, and 
Thomas Eastman, were so badly injured that 
slight hopes are entertained of their recovery. 
Forty-six others were taken from the ruins, 
many of them with broken limbs and other se- 
vere injuries. 

Borntna Mup ror Coat.—Dr. Thomas 
Hooker of New Orleans, has discovered a 
chemical preparation, which, mixed with mud, 
as a bricklayer would mix lime with sand, 
makes an excellent coal!—coal that can be 
made and sold in the New Orleans market for 
thirty cents per barrel, if made by hand, or 
fifteen cents if made by machinery. It lights 
easily, there is no offensive smell emitted; but 
little smoke, and but very little dust or cin- 
ders. What little cinders are left, is good for 
cleaning silver, brass, or other similar metals: 
and the ashes make a tolerable sand-paper, 
and is also good for scrubbing floors, &c. 
“The patentee also assures us,” says the 
American Exponent, “that it will not only 
burn well in grates, (where we saw it burning) 
but in stoves, furnaces, for smelting, and for 
making steam. In fact, it can be put to all the 
practical uses of wood or coal, except for the 
purpose of generating gas.” 

From tHe Sanpwicn Istanps.—Mr. H. H. 
Field reached Washington city on 12th inst., 
as bearer of despatches to the government 
from the Sandwich Islands. He came passen- 

r in the Illinois, from Aspinwall. It is un- 

erstood that there are now no hopes of the an- 
nexation of the Sandwich Islands. The King 
and his advisers are strongly opposed to the 
measure. . 


Tue Consprracy 1n Cusa.—A ndent 
of the Savannah Georgian, who recently visited 
Havana, states that a conspiracy was no doubt 
formed in the Island a short time since, with 
the object of assisting and co-operating with 
the invasionists. Many of the most distin- 
guished citizens participated, and large sums 
of money were sent to the United States. But 
the conspirators were betrayed by one of their 
number, and hence the recent arrests. It is 
said that there are at least three hundred per- 
sons now in custody. Among those named 
are Don Pinto, heretofore an intimate friend 
of the Captain-General, and Senor Cinta, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer. Many Creoles who had 
enlisted into the volunteers had been disarmed, 
and ordered to quit the Island at twenty-four 
hours notice. The greatest excitement still 
prevailed, and spies were abroad in all direc- 
tions. 

An Iron Networx.—Massachusetts has one 
mile of railway to every seven square miles of 
her geographical surface; Essex county, with 
a geographical surface of 400 square miles, 
has 159 miles of railway facility; which is a 
ratio of one mile of railway to each three square 
miles of surface. 


Procress or Dayton, On1o.—Dayton was 
laid out in 1785, by Daniel Cooper, and in 
1810, twenty-five years afterwards, contained 
a population of only 483. In 1830, 7 

ears afterwards, its population was 1133. 

ince that time its population has doubled 
every eight years, and at the same rate will 
have, in 1850, a population of 30,000! 


Hics Price ror Waeat.—l St. Louis, on 
the 2d inst. there were sold on ’change 600 
bushels of white wheat, at $2 per bushel, 
being the highest price, the St. Louis Republi- 
can says, ever obtained in that market. The 
quality was choice, but the price is evidence 
of the scarcity of the article in that market. 


Srarvation Apprenenpep.—The Morgan- 
town (Virginia) Mirror states that a scarcity 
of provender for cattle is sorely felt in that and 
the surrounding counties, and should the cold 
season continue much longer, many cattle in 
Northwestern Virginia must perish by starva- 
tion. 

From Catrrorn1a.—The steamship Illinois, 


from inwall, with the mails from Califor- 
nia to the 16th of February, $1,165,000 in 
treasure, and 300 gers, arrived at New 


York on 12th inst. She experienced an unusu- 
ally boisterous and was compelled to 
put into Norfolk for a supply of coal. The 
news is of but little importance. There had 
been no clipper arrivals since the sailing of 
the last steamer. Business, however, was some- 
what better. The i was still bal- 
loting for a United States Senator, in place of 
Mr, Gwin, and a resolution for a final adjourn- 
ment had been further —— The fiftieth 
ballot was taken on the 15 February, and re- 
sulted ag follows;—Gwin, 41; Edwards, 36; 


_— 


of the United States s war , 
The Decatur wan Valperaiso on the 8th of 
February—allwell. 

Rervurwep rrou Jaran.—The United States 
steam fri Susquehanna, Captain Franklin 
Buchanan, arrived at Philadel 
inst. This vessel, admitted 
steamer in the service, has been absent from 
the United States three years and ten months, 
ong which time she has circumnavigated 
the globe, made a long cruise in the Chinese 
seas, and headed the 5 expedition. She 
has touched at Madeira, Rio Janeiro, of 
Good Hope, Mauritius, Zanzibar, Oeylon, Pe- 
nang, ~<a Hong Kong, Macao, Amoy, 
Manilla, Whampoa, 


ghae, the Loo Choo 
Islands, three ports in Japee Honolulu, San 
Francisco, Acapulco, and Valparaiso, stopping 
at Rio Janeiro on her return, from whence to 
Philadelphia she made the run in twenty-five 
days. e is the first side-wheel steamer that 
has doubled Cape Horn, her predecessors pre- 
—. safer route through the Straits of 


Tus Cost.—The Post, Office ent last 
~~ cost the Government $1,716,739; the 
reas Department, $675,120; the Mint, 
$541,300 ; the Light Houses, $1,063,084; the 
ay Survey, $455,000 ; the Judiciary, $226,- 


Woopven Crock Sraristics.—Connecticut is 
called “‘the land of wooden clocks,” from the 
fact that she is more extensively engaged in 
the manufacture of clocks than any other State 
in the coun She has $1,000,000 invested, 
employs 1279 workmen, and manufactures 
794, clocks each year. Bristol has 14 fac- 
tories, 440 hands, and produces 201,000 finish 
ed clocks annually; Plymouth has 3 factories, 
175 hands, and manufactures 70,000 clocks; 
Ansonia has 2 factories, 140 operatives, and 
makes 102,000 clocks; Winsted manufactures 
30,000 clocks, has one factory, and — 40) 
hands, while Southampton, with 2 ries, 
and 45 hands, makes 40,000; and new Haven, 
with three factories, and 495 hands, annually 

roduces 374,000 clocks. One of the New 

ven factories is owned by Chauncy Jerome, 

the Mayor, and pays out nearly $10,000 per 
month in wages. 


Benton’s History.—Colonel Benton has 
written to the — concerning his loss 
by the late fire. He says it will double his 
labour, (on the “Thirty Years in the United 
States Senate,”) delay the second volume six 
months, or till the spring of 1856, and that it 
has lost him irreparably some valued corres- 
pondence. He goes to work as soon as he gets 
back from St. Louis, and promises to work in- 
cessantly. 


Fearrvut Ficnut with a Bear.—On the 28th 
ult., a citizen of Mor county, Virginia, 
while hunting, huge , which 
attacked him, struck his empty 
rifle from his hand, and hurled him to the 
ground, biting him severely. His dogs, mean- 
while, ca the bear to leave the hunter, 
who, after a desperate struggle, succeeded in 
killing his ferocious antagonist with a toma- 
hawk, and capturing two cubs. 


ApsourNneD.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States has adjourned to meet again at 
Washington on the first Monday of December 
next. 


A new — Governor Clark has a 
— Edward P. Cowles, Esq., of New York, 
ustice of the Supreme Court, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Judge Edwards. 


CotoneL Freuont.—At the recent session of 
the Supreme Court, the claim of Colonel Fre- 
mont, to his valuable property in California, 
was fully confirmed. The Colonel may, there- 
fore, be regarded as a millionaire. 


Too Mucn Srupy.—The School Commit- 
tee of Boston have recently rescinded a regu- 
lation allowing the assignment of lessons 
for study out of school, in the grammar school 
for ge It appears that this action was taken 
at the instance of the city physician, Dr. Clark, 
who, after giving his attention to the subject, 
had become convinced of the alarming conse- 
quences growing out of such studies. The sys- 
tem of cramming the young brain—keepin 
up an unremitting pressure during and out o 
school hours, as is too often the case, is per- 
nicious in the extreme—nay, it is wicked and 
suicidal. The evil is not confined to Boston; 
we see its effects eleewhere. Cases of broken 
constitutions, insanity, and death, we doubt 
not, could be cited, resulting entirely from 
the system of cramming. 


Texas Crepitor’s Bitt.—Advices from Texas 
say that the bill epee | 


to pay the Texas debt w accepted by that 
State. 

Cucrcn Suits 1x Boston Decipep.—The 
suit pending between the heirs of John Han- 
cock, of revolutionary memory, and the Brattle 
street church, Dr. Lothrop’s, in Boston, has 
been decided in favour of the church. The 
decision gives the church absolute control over 
the property, the limitation to the heirs being 
pronounced void. The Supreme Court at Bos- 
ton has also decided the long pending Federal 
street church case in favour of the present oc- 
cupants of the church, the Unitarian Societ 
of Dr. Gangett. yp yay! involved is val- 
ued at between $85,000 and $95,000. 


Pressure “In New Orteans.—lIt is estima- 
ted, says the Memphis Appeal, that there are 
now about 200,000 bales of cotton in Missis- 
sippi at various points, awaiting shipment, and 
kept from market by low water. In Arkansas 
and Alabama there must be as much more. 
These amounts would bring about $16,000,000. 
The cotton is principally due New Orleans, and 
much of it has been advanced upon or paid 
for by the commission houses there. Is | it 
surprising then that they should feel the deep- 
est embarrassment, and are they not entitled 
to our sympathy? The epidemic destroyed 
the business of the last season, and low water 
this. The wonder is that any of them have 
been able to stand up under so great dif- 
ficulties, and such as have maintained their 
credit and standing are entitled to all praise. 


An Erricrent Mayor.—It is said that since 
Mayor Wood of New York came to office, the 
number of children committed to the Asylum 
for Juvenile Delinquents has decreased 8 
cent., and is still decreasing. At this rate the 
institution may ultimately be closed. 


Uuntine a Locomorive.—A wolf, of 
more than respectable size, was killed on the 
Rock Island Railroad last week, west of Gene- 
see. It took to the track, and was run down 
by the locomotive. Deer are often seen in that 
locality, but “beasts of prey” rarely show 
themselves on such a pablie highway during 
day-light.— Davenport (Iowa) Courier. 


Cost or our Territorres.—The Territorial 

vernments, viz: Oregon, Minnesota, New 

exico, Washington, Utah, Nebraska, and 
Kansas, cost the United States, for the past 
year, $235,125. 


A Ciercyman Murperepv.—The Rev. Mr. 
Graves, editor of the Nashville Baptist, who 
was upon a collecting tour in Missouri, nearly 
opposite Hickman, Kentucky, was found a few 
days ago, murdered, on the roadside. 


Removats.—The Territorial Legislature of 
Oregon has voted to remove the capital from 
Salem to Corvallis, and the University from 
Corvallis to Jacksonville. 


Heavy Rossery.—The Ohio State Journal 
learns, by a private letter, that Major Cun- 
ningham, Paymaster of the United States 
Army, has been robbed by some of the la- 
_— about Santa Fe, of $40,000 in gold and 
silver. 


Rarip Increast.—The population of St. 
Louis, according to a census just taken, is 
97,642, including 2956 coloured persons, which 
is an increase of about 12,000 since the census 


_| of 1852-’53. The population of the city and 


suburbs will reach nearly 120,000. 


A Veteran Carrrer.—Moses Small, the old- 
est newspaper carrier in Baltimore, now in his 
78th year, commenced his vocation in 1806; 
and it is said that he has averaged, in his 
walks, 16 miles each day, which for 49 years, 
foot up a total of 245,392 miles—which is near- 
ly > the extent of nine times around the 
world. 


Tae New Sreaver.—The model of 
the new steamer, to replace the lost Arctic, 
and to compete with the Persia, the forthcom- 
nr Sg of the Cunarders, has been adopted 
at New York. She is to be 317 feet in length, 
some 40 feet —— than the present steamers 
of the line, and the — and capacity of her 
engines are to be 50 per cent. greater than 
those of any other American steamer afloat. 
She is expected to cross from port to port in 
nine days. 

Carnese rv Catrrornta.—There are about 
in x... merchants 

rom the Flowery om have saeaee a 
manifesto, in reply to Governor Bigl 8 state- 
ments, that they do not bring their families, 
and are only tempo residents, carrying 
back with them to China the gold which they 
accumulate at the mines or in trade; that they 
are morally bad, and the source of much of 
the petty crimes that are committed in the 


ESBYTERIAIN. 


ia on the 10th |. 
to be the finest 


ed by Congress | 


country. On all these points they putin a de- 


nial, or defence, and plead their cauge with in- 
genuity and seriousness, The Chinamen su 
in all their communities, a sort of cl 

or benevolent institution, where lod 

and water ae for guests tarry a 

furnished for the 
agents 0 com are elected. 

: member from an resent, 

they must be heard from, must 

be men of tried honesty, and they are required 


ey : to their duties are 
eligible to re-election. = 
Direct 
Press states an tof the Neth- 
erlan Trading Company, more familiarly 
known as the Dutch East India Company, 
has visited Chicago on a tour of observation, 
with & view to opening a direct trade through 
the St. Lawrence, also through New York 
with the North-west, for its productions of 
beef, ag flour, &c., and with the South-west 
also, for its cotton, sugar, and tobacco. The 
head-quarters of this rich association are at 
Amsterdam, and the company charters annu- 
ally some eight hundred large ships in their 
trade with the Indies, whose supplies, and 
of whose out , the Press says, may 
as well be composed of beef, pork, flour, corn, 
&o., received at Amsterdam from Chicago, 
where they are primarily collected, direct, as 
through interm hands, and at increased 
expense. 
Sarpintan Svuspkcrep Convicts.— Mayor 
Wood of New York, has decided that the 
dinian exiles, who arrived on board the frigate 


Geneys, are not convicts, and has there- 
fore permitted them to land. 


or Buack Svow.—Professor Fairchild 
of Oberlin, Ohio, states that on February 7th, 
they had in that region a fall of dark-coloured 
snow. The crystals were in the form of dense 
icy pellets, about the twentieth of an inch in 
diameter. It fell to the depth of nearly an 
inch, and when melted it yielded about a half 
inch of water. Thesnow had a distinct smoky 
taste, and on filtering it through paper a dark, 
sooty substance was obtained. 


New Dome or tae Capirot.—The new 
dome of the Capitol at Washington, for which 
$100,000 were appropriated, will increase the 
present altitude of that edifice to 260 feet—or 
only 15 feet less than that of the spire of Trin- 
ity church, New York. 


PorTaBLe Corracgs.—In Cincinnati, Ohio, 
they are manufacturing portable cottages for 
Kansas and Nebraska in large numbers. The 
have generally two rooms. No nails are aaa | 
and they can be put up or taken down in a 
fewhours. They can be shipped on steamboats 
at small expense, and are undoubtedly the 
cheapest houses the emigrants to those new 
eee regions can provide themselves with. 

he scarcity of timber on the prairies makes it 
an object for a settler to carry with him not 
is but his house. It is stated 

at a cottage of two rooms uires about 
3000 feet of 


Fire tae Woops Sourm Carowina 
AND Georci1a.—Extensive fires are prevailing 
in the woods in South Carolina ond Georgia. 
A dispatch from Columbia, S. C., says: “Tre- 
mendous fires are raging allaroundus. In and 
about Lexington, Camden, Gadsden, and Che- 
raw, vast amounts of property have been des- 
troyed, including houses, mills, fences, tele- 
graph, lines railroads, &c.; and, at last ac- 
counts, the town itself was threatened with de- 
struction. On the Charlotte road the woods for 
milesare onfire. Many saw millsand dwellin 
have been burned, and the railroad has caught 
fire in several places, causing an interruption 
to travel.” The Savannah papers also say that 
fires are raging extensively in the pine woods 
between that city and Macon. The railroad 
was in great danger, and cotton trains had 
ceased running. 


Frou Cusa.—The last advices from Havana 
say that the town was quiet, and business re- 
covering from the interruption caused by the 
recent excitement. About 6000 of the inhabi- 
tants of the city had volunteered for its de- 
, seg and were armed, equipped, and doing 

uty. 


Fore1cn Woo.t.—Messrs. Fowler and Wells 
of New York, have-received from China a pre- 
sent of a Chinese sheep. It differs from the 
English sheep in being more slender and light 
limbed, and having a longer face. Its ears 
are much like a rabbit’s, and it is exceedingly 
timid. Its wool is very white, and rather lon 
and strong, but coarser than the average o 
American wool. It has large bright eyes. 


FORKIGN NEWS 


The steamer Pacific, arrived at New York, 
brings London papers to the 27th of Febru- 


“ change has occurred at Sebastopol. Lord 
Raglan is reported to have resigned. Lord 
Lucan has been recalled. 

The Vienna Conference was to be opened in 
a few days, and all parties are said to possess 
anxiety for peace. 

The papers announce the death of Joseph 
Hume. 

Louis Napoleon seems determined to pro- 
ceed to the Crimea. Ile has been advised by 
England and Austria to stay at home. 

ussia has declared war upon Sardinia, it is 
stated, but it needs confirmation. 

Tuscany has joined the Western powers. 
Naples has not. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Another ministerial crisis has occurred in 
Great Britian, and Messrs. Gladstone, Herbert, 
and Graham have resigned from the English 
Cabinet, which has been re-constructed. No im- 
portant changes were, however, made, except 
that Lord John Russell has been made Colonial 
Secretary. Mr. Roebuck’s motion was carried 
in Parliament for a Committee of Inquiry into 
the mismanagement of the war. This occa- 
sioned the retirements from the Cabinet. The 
distress in England, from the severe winter, 
has been very great. The unemployed work- 
men at Liverpool and London had been en- 
gaged in riots, but the weather having changed, 
and the shipping arriving in great numbers, 
removed all danger of further trouble. Mr. 
Bright, a clear-headed merchant of England, 
and a member of Parliament, has been figuring 
up one year’s cost of the war. He calculates 
that the British are paying one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars more for food on ac- 
count of the war, while the Government are 
spending one hundred millions of dollars extra 
on the same account. 

An interesting debate took place in Parlia- 
ment upon the question of going into Commit- 
tee upon the Army estimate. Lord Palmerston 
contended that the sufferings of the army in 
the Crimea arose from physical causes in the 
power of no man to control. The sufferings 
were not confined to the British army. The 
Russian sick and wounded amounted to 35,000 
men. Lord Palmerston said that compulsory 
measures must unquestionably be resorted to 
in order to fill up the ranks of the service. 

In the House of Commons a discussion arose 
with regard to the commerce with Russia since 
the commencement of the war. It was deemed 
not advisable to lay before the House the cor- 
respondence between Great Britain and the 
United States on the international arrange- 
ments during a time of war. It was stated, 
however, that the two countries were on the 
most friendly terms. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


It is officially announced by the allies that, 
on the 19th of February, Gen. Leprandis, with 
40,000 Russians and seventy guns, attacked 
the Turks at Eupatora, commanded by Omar 
Pasha. The battle lasted four hours, when 
the Russians retired with a loss of 500. 

The Allied soldiers in the Crimea have been 
congratulating themselves on the termination 
of winter, when their sufferings, they hope, 
will cease, But from all accounts there will 
only be achange from one form of suffering to 
another, for as soon as the warm weather and 
the spring rains commence, the animal decom- 
position from the multitudes of dead bodies of 
men and horses lying unburied, will spread 
pestilence through the camp, which will de- 
— it faster than sickness is now doing. 
A French officer of rank says, since the first 
landing of the troops in Turkey, 80,000 men 
and 40,000 horses have perished. Vast num- 
bers of both now lie in masses, or scattered 
over the earth as they fell, it ae impossible 
to inter them in the present state of the weather 
there, and they present a spectacle that is dis- 
gustingly horrid. There they will remain to 

consumed by carrion-eaters, or to putrefy 
on the return of mild weather. 


MARRIED. 


In Hartford, Connecticut, on the 7th inst., by the 
Rev. Dr. Hawes, Rev. T. 8. Cuttps to Miss ¥ 


E., daughter of H. L. Pomres. 
On Tuesday, 13th ult., by the Rev. Robert Hamill, 

Mr. Geonor Srovt of Little Valley, to Miss Sanan, 

daughter of Mr. Wasson of Ponn’s Valley. 


| the Rev. T. 8. 


Also, on Tuesday, 20th ult., Mr. J. Duncan 
of Oak Hall, to Mias Samau, daughter of Mr. Daw- 


12. 
vania. 

At Croton Falls, New York, on the 7th inst., by 

Bradner, Mr. W. Horry of 

, Connecticut, to Miss Baumer of 


of Boalsburgh, Ceatre county, Pennsyl- 


Danbu 


| Crotoa Falls, 


At Norristown, Pennsylvania, on the 2d inst., by 
the Rev. J Nesbitt, Mr, Marrazw McMui.ix 


to Miss Annz ant, all of Norristown. 


On Wednesday evening, 28th ult., by the Rev. G. 
Van Artedaien, Mr. Leonanp D. Nereusovur to 
Mies Evrzasere Nesonsova, all of German Valley, 
Hunterdon county, New Jersey. Also, og Thure- 


| day evening, let inet., Mr. Wiit1am to 


Mies Maay Sxinern, all of Mansfield, 
Warren county, New Jersey. 


At Brooklys, New York, on the 18th alt., by the 
Rev. Dr. Sprague of Albany, Mr. Epmusp Traay 
to Miss Anna, daughter of Joun H. Pagswtice, Esq. 
of Brooklyn. — 

On the 28th alt., by the Rev. R. Watts, Mr. Jo- 
Money to Mies Susan 810an, both of Phila- 
deiphia. 

-At Moriches, Long Island, on the Ist inst., by the 
Rev. Augustus T. Dobson, Mr. Usuen H. Penny to 
Mies Mary Louwa Stevens. 

On the 6th inst., by the Rev. Dr. McDowell, Mr. 
Owen Evans of Philadelphia, toMiss Annis 
HAM Of Norristown, Pennsy!vania. 

On Tuesday, 13th inst., by the Rev. Dr. E. P. Ro- 
gers, Mr. James Stewart Love to Miss Cargo.ine 
Amanpa Bape, all of Philadeiphia. 

On Wednesday the 7th inst., at Morrisania, Som- 
erset county, Maryland, by the Rev. A. C. Heaton, 
Mr. Jacos Momais to Miss Exiza Moran, 
both of Somerset county, Maryland. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, January 17th, in Hount Holly, New Jersey, 
TIMOTHY CHISMAN, in the 63d year of his age. 
‘* An Israelite indeed, in whom there was no guile.” 
*¢ The memory of the just is blessed.” 


Died, at Nazareth, Pennsylvania, on the 5th iost., 
the Rev. EOWARD RONDTHALER, Professor in 
the Theological Seminary of the Moravian Church, 
and late pastor of that Church in Philadelphia, ia 
the 37th year of his age. His Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, Arabic, French, Spanish, and German studies 
afforded him true delight; but still greater was his 
happiness when he could point an inquiring sinner 
to Christ. He was one ofthe few American ministers 
who, without the advantage of a European educa- 
tion, preach with equal facility and correctness both 
in the German and in the English languages. ‘The 
sonorous periods of the one rolled from his lips in 
the same full, rushing stream in which he poured 
forth his eloquence in pure, nervous Saxon English. 
—Communicated. 

Died, at Stewartstown, York county, Pennsylva- 
nia, January 29, 1855, in the 39th year of her age, 
Mrs. LOUISA EUPHEMIA, wife of the Rev. SAM- 
UEL HUME SMITH. Mrs. Smith was the daugh- 
ter of the late Andrew Clarkson, Esq., and grand- 
daughter of the late Rev. James Clarkson of Guinn- 
town, and niece of the late Rev. Thomas B. Clark- 
son of Mercersbergh, both of the Associate Church. 
Mrs. Smith became herself a member of the Presby- 
terian Church of Chanceford, in the year 1837. She 
was married in 1845. Her death has left her hus- 
band with the charge of four children, one of whom, 
a daughter, was born but an hour before she left the 
world. Her death, though sudden, took her not by 
surprise. She regarded it, and spoke of it as highly 
probable. She set her house in order, and pre- 
pared for the event. In her contemplation of death, 
she manifested a willing submission to the hand of 
the Lord. She was ready to die, and feared not 
the king of terrors, though willing, wishing even 
to live for her husband’s sake and that of her chil- 
dren, if God willed. She found great strength and 
refreshment in prayer, and often requested her hus- 
band to present her case to her heavenly Father. 
To sing the praise of God, was also with her a fre- 
quent employment. Her last song on earth was ex- 
pressive of her feelings, ‘I would not live alway, 
I ask not to stay,”? &c. It was sung but two days 
before her death. We trust, we think, she now 
sings the song of Moses and the Lamb among the 
redeemed in heaven.—Communicated. 


Died, on the 3d ult., in Princeton, New Jersey, 
Mre. MARY LANE, wife of Jacob W. Lane, in the 
64th year of her age; and, near Princeton, on the 
ist inst., Mrs. MARGARET WATTERSON, wife of 
John Watterson, in the 57th year of her age. These 
excclient ladies were children of the late Abra- 
ham Terhune. Within little more than a year his 
youngest son, Cornelius D. Terhune of Georgia, and 
now two of his daughters have also been called 
away. Mrs. Lane and Mrs. Watterson became 
members of the Presbyterian Church in their youth. 
Through life the sincerity of their piety was evident 
to all who knew them. Every good work received 
their countenance and their cordial eo-operation. 
Their very numerous acquaintances, many of them 
in the ministry, will be gratified to hear that the 
closing scene of their lives was such as might have 
been expected. They retained to the last the full 
exercise of their mental faculties, and repeatedly 
expressed their confident hope of eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. ‘“* Be ye followers 
of them, who, through faith and patience, inherit 
the promises.’? A. D. W. 


Died, in Romney, Virginia, on the 9th ult., JOHN 
M. DOWELL, Sr. Born in Staunton, Virginia, Jan- 
uary 7th, 1783, he had lived seventy-two years one 
month and two days. Of Scotch-Irish Presbyterian 
extraction, he was reared in the faith of his fathers. 
At the age of twenty-one he removed to Romney, 
Hampshire county, and commenced business for 
himself. By diligence and activity he made many 
friends, and was prospered. In 1809, he was mar- 
ried to a daughter of Colonel Andrew Wadrow, the 
clerk of the county. She survives him, with four 
children, two sons and two daughters; a son and a 
daughter having, in mature years, preceded their 
father to the eternal world, both of them giving tes- 
timony to the grace of Christ. He was successively 
a Director, Cashier, and President of the Bank of 
the Valley of Virginia, having filled the latter office 
for many years. Fora series of years he was also 
overseer of the poor, and a school commissioner for 
the county. He took an active part in the forma- 
tion of the first Bible Society in Hampshire county 
—the Society that made the first effort to supply a 
county in Virginia, or perhaps in the Southern 
States, He assisted in organizing the first Sunday- 
school in the county, or that region of country. In 
the year 1824, believing that he had been truly con- 
verted to God, he made a profession of religion. Two 
years afterwards the church elected him a ruling 
elder. In this office he was active till his health 
failed. He was a true elder according to the stand- 
ards of his church. He desired God’s presence, 
and was blessed with it; for he had strong passions, 
a strong will, and a fearless heart, which bod only 
could govern. Ip the struggles for mastery over 
evil, his appeal was to God for help; and the vic- 
tory, when granted, was decisive. He was wise in 
counsel, and vigorous in action. As his body was 
breaking down under disease, religious truth main- 
tained its hold over the heart and the judgment. A 
chapter in the Bible, a prayer, a hymn, would ab- 
sorb his attention entirely in the midst of his suffer- 
ings. A man of energy and activity, disabled since 
1852, by peeve from business, he felt it a heavy 
cross,and sometimes expressed desires to be called 
away from earth. But the truth presented to his 
mind, that ** God ordered things well,?? would check 
him, and lead him to say with earnestness, ‘‘ the 
Lord’s will be done.”? His last days were days of 
great bodily weakness, but of spiritual light. His 
wife and youngest son and daughter attended upon 
him with unremitting and most gratifying affection. 
He asked to see the other two children, and then to 
depart, They assembled ; he blessed them. Ashe 
passed over Jordan, he was heard to say, Glory, 
glory, glory! F. 

Died, on the Ist inst., at his residence in Conklin, 
Broom county, New York, the Rev. JOHN G. 
LOWE of Susquehanna Presbytery, in the 68th 
year of his age. About three years since, he had 
a stroke of paralysis, which disabled him from 

reaching, and in about eighteen months after he 
fad another, which left him nearly blind. From 
this time he continued to fail, but so gradually that 
it was scarcely perceptible. The Tuesday before 
his death he appeared more cheerful, and especially 
in the evening. Wednesday morning he was taken, 
as his friends thought, with one of his usual attacks, 
and they sent for their family physician, who pre- 
scribed for him, and thought he would soon be bet- 
ter. Towards night, having been more indisposed, 
a little soothing medicine was administered, which 
seemed to relieve him, and he soon fell into an ap- 
parently natural and pleasant sleep, and his friends 
did not think his end so near; but about one o’clock 
on Thursday morning he breathed his last. Mr. 
Lowe was born in Scotland, but left that country 
when very young. He was educated at Homerton 
College, under John Pye Smith. In 1817, he landed 
in New York, where he preached as a licentiate until 
June, 1819, when he accepted a call to Pound Ridge, 
in West Chester, New York, and was ordained and 
made pastor. In 1821 he received a cali from the 
Congregational church of Bethel, Connecticut, 
where he laboured till about 1829. In 1830, he 
became pastor of Amenia Union, where he re- 
mained till 1842, when he moved to Conklin, Broom 
county, New York, and took charge of Conklin and 
Liberty churches for some time. In 1845 he re- 
moved to Friendsville, Pennsylvania, and supplied 
the churches of Friendsville and Silver Lake for 
nearly three years; but his health was poor, and he 
removed back to his farm in Conklin, New York. 
After this he supplied North Salem for some time, 
and preached in destitute places as he was able up 
to the time when he received the first paralytic 
stroke. He was a man of extensive knowledge, of 
sound theology, of good abilities, and an ingtructive 
preacher. He has left a wife and three children to 
mourn his loss. The writer visited him last Octo- 
ber, and found him trusting in Christ, and anxious 
to depart and be with him. He expressed a fear 
that his longing after heaven partook of the nature 
of impatience. He desired me to preach at his 
faneral, and warned me not to say anything about 
him except that he “‘ was a great sinner saved by 
grace.’’ T. Te 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 
The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold 


its stated meeting in the Presbyterian Church o' 
McVeytown, on the second Tuesday (the 10th) o 
April, at eleven o’clock, A. M. Statistical Reports 
will be called for. 
Ropert Hamitt, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Donegal will hold ite 
next stated meeting in the Presbyterian Church o' 
Strasburgh, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, April 10th, 
at eleven o’clock, A.M. Members will please ob- 
serve the change in the day of the meeting, from 
the third to the second Tuesday of April. 

Jomun Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Williamsburgh, 
Long Island, (Rev. John D. Wells’), corner of Fi 
and South Third streets, on Monday the 16th day o' 
April, at half-past seven o’clock, P.M. Statistica: 
Reports are to be presented. Collections will b:« 
required for the Commissioacse? and Contingen, 


Funds of the General Assemb!y, end for the Contin- 


nt Fund of Presbytery. 
on every church session, to cause their 

tistical Reports comp) together with the 
above collections, to be an te the Stated 
Clerk, on the morning after the opening of Presby- 
tery. Joxw M. Kugns, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its 


next regular meeting in the Silver’s Spring Church 
on the second Tuesday (the 10th) of A + 


Jams F. Kewwepr, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Winchester will hold 
ite next regelar meeting at Martineburgh, Virginia, 
on the third Wednesday (the 18th) of April, at half- 
past seven o’clock, P. M. 

J. R. Guamam, Stated Clerk. 


The Presb of St. Clairsville will 
meet in Cadiz, Ohio, on the third Tuesday of April 
next, at eleven o’clock, A. M. Sessional Records, 
Statistical Reporte, and Congregational Settlements, 


will be called fi 
James Kean, Slated Clerk. 


or. 

The Presbytery of Central Texas will bold 
its next stated meeting on the third Thursday (the 
19th) of April, at Oak Island Church, Limestone 
county, Texas, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

R. F. Buntine, Clerk. 


Greenbrier Presbytery will meet in Ka- 
nawha Salines, on the 19th of April, at 11 o’clock, 
A. M. Jauzs M. Baown, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Washington will meet 
in the Fourth Church of Wheeling, Virginia, on the 
third Tuesday (17th day) of April, at two o’clock, 
P.M. Sessional Records, Statistical Reports, Proofs 
of Settlement with pastors and supplies, Commis- 
sioners’ and Contingent Funds, and Narratives of 
the State of Religion, must be presented by the 
sessions. Each minister and con ation will be 
called upon to state what they have done for each 
of the Boards, and also in regard to the matter of 
‘‘ ministerial support.” Reports will be expected 
from licentiates and candidates. 

Craus Dickson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Lexington will meet in 
Lexington, on Wednesday, April 4th, at eleven 
o’cl , A. M. 

Wiutram Brown, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Chickasaw will meet at 
College Church, on Thureday the 12th of April, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M. 

L. B. Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Fayetteville will meet 
in Montpelier Church, in Robeson county, North 
Carolina, on Thursday the 5th of April, at twelve 


o’clock, M,. 


The Presbytery of Tuskaloosa will meet 
in Burton’s Hill Church, Green county, Alabama, on 
Thursday before the first Sabbath in April (March 
29th) at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

C. A. Sticeman, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Schuyler will meet in 
Knoxville, Illinois, April 5th, at seven o’clock, P.M. 
Sessional Records, Statistical Reports, Commission- 
ers’ and Contingent Funds will be expected. 

nomas 8. Vaitt, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Long Island will meet 
at South Haven, Long Island, on Tuesday the 27th 
inst., at three o’clock, P. M. Pastors and sessions 
of churches are requested to be particular in pre- 
senting full statistical reports; and also contribu- 
tions to the Commissioners’ and Contingent Funds 
of the General Assembly. 

Narratives of the State of Religion in the church- 
es within our bounds, should be forwarded to the 
undersigned, Chairman of the Committee, without 
delay. J. J. A. Monoan, Stated Clerk. 


NOTICES 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication will meet at their Rooms, No. 
265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on Tuesday next 
the 20th inst., at half-past three o’clock, P. M. 

J. H. Recording Secretary. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK.—A meeting of 
the Presbytery of New York will be held at the 
Mission House, Centre street, on Monday the 19th 
inst., at twelve o’clock, M. 

B. F. Steap, Moderator. 


SABBATH EVENINGS IN RUTGERS STREET 
CHURCH, NEW YORK.—Sermon to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, 18th inst., at half-past seven o’clock, 
by the Rev. Dr. Davidson of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

LECTURES ON ROMANISM.—The closing Lec- 
ture of the series on Romanism, under the patron- 
age of the American and Foreign Christian Union, 
will be delivered to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, the 
18th inst., at half-past seven o’clock, by the Rev. 
Stuart Robinson of Baltimore, Maryland, in the Rev. 
Dr. Potts’ Church, corner of University Place and 
Tenth street, New York. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW. YORK.— | 


Service in Westminster Churc 

street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, New 
York, to-morrow (Sabbath) 18th inst., at half-past 
ten o’clock, A. M.; and half-past three o’clock, 
P. M., by the Rev. Hezekiah Beatty, Bethlehem, 
Orange county, New York; and at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M., by the Rev. James Prestley of the 
Franklin street Church. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—The 
Board of the New York City Tract Society will 
hold a regular monthly meeting at No. 39 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York, on Monday even- 
ing next, the 19th inst., at half-past seven o’clock, 
when all the members are requested to be present. 

Isaac Oncuarp, Secretary. 


NORTHERN HOME FOR FRIENDLESS CHIL- 
DREN.—The Rev. Charles Wadsworth will deliver 
a discourse on to-morrow (Sunday) evening, 18th 
inst., at halfpast seven o’clock, in the Church on 
Broad street, Philadelphia, (Rev. J. Chambers, pas- 
tor), in behalf of the ** Northern Home for Friend- 
less Children.”? 

SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Jones, 
pastor,) on Spruce street above Fifth, Philadelphia, 
will be open for service to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 18th inst., at half past seven o’clock. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Permit me to acknow- 
ledge through your columns, the receipt of $10, in 
aid of the redemption of the wife and seven children 
of Rev. Henry Mobly, from Alfred Chesterory of 
Morristown, New Jersey. I desire to return grate- 
ful acknowledgments to all who have so nobly 
manifested their generous sympathy in behalf of 
this holy charity. About $250 are now want- 
ed to make up the amount necessary to effect 
the freedom of this valuxble Christian family. We 
hope this email deficiency may be made up before 
the Ist of April. - Morais Pease. 


EW PUBLICATION.—Adam and Christ, or the 
Doctrine of Representation stated and ex- 
plained. By E. C. Wines, D. D. Published at the 
request of the Synod of New York. 18mo, pp. 732. 
Price 15 cents. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
mar 17—3t No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


TEACHER.—A licentiate (maritus) of the Pres- 
byterian .Church (Old-school), who has had 
considerable .experience in teaching the higher 
branches, including the Classics and Mathematics, 
usually taught in our best Schools, desires a situa- 
tion as Principal in an Academy or Female School. 

Testimonials satisfactory. Address (post-paid), 

A. M.” Box L, 
Waynesboro, Franklin county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 17—3t 


BOOK FOR THE TRAVELLER.—Will be pub- 

lished in a few days, Visits to European Celeb- 

rities. By thé Rev. William B. Sprague, D. D. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 

This work, comprising an account of the author’s 
interviews with many of the most distinguished men 
and women of Europe, Will be found to be one of 
the most entertaining books of the season. 

The Teacher’s Last Lesson; a Memoir of Martha 
Whiting, late of the Charlestown Female Seminary. 
By Catharine N. Badger, an Assistant Teacher. 
With a Portrait, and an Engraving of the Seminary. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 

The subject of this Memoir was one of the most 
distinguished and successful educators of the female 
sex in our country; having been at the head of the 
Charlestown Seminary more than thirty years, and 
having educated, dur.ng that period, more than 
three thousand young ladies. The author of the 
book is an accomplished scholar, and was her asso- 
ciate instructor nearly the whole of the time. By 
so competent a hand, this record of Miss Whiting’s 
life is presented as her ** Last Lesson” to her nu- 
merous widely scattered pupils, and to the world at 
large. 

Just published, The School of Christ; or, Chrie- 
tianity Viewed in its Leading Aspects. By Rev. A. 
L. R. Foote, author of “Incidents in the Life of 
our Saviour,’? &c. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

_ This is a small Treatise on Christianity, in which 
are discussed Christianity asa life; asa work; as 
a reward; as a culture; as a discipline; as a fel- 
lowship. It is one of the few books that we feel 
free to re end.—Methodi st Protestant. 

This little work introduces a new author to the 
American public, and we venture to predict that 
he will prove a very popular one. It is a book to 
cheer as well to instruct; it gives not only light but 
warmth.— Boston Alias. 

The author presents Christianity, in its various 
aspects, with skill and power, having special refer- 
ence to some of the speculative errors of the times, 
propagated from high sources.— Presbyterian, 

The author has written a very modest preface to 
his book, in which he claims for it mach less than 
it seems to us to be fairly entitled to. It shows 
throughout a discriminating and thoroughly disci- 
plined mind.— Puritan Recorder. 

The author, who is not yet known among us as 
he deserves to be, has taken his view from a stand- 
point entirely his own.— Boston Journal. 

The topics are discussed in a style always lucid 
and simple, and with a tone of chastened piety, #4 
well as evangelic spirit.—Episcopal Recorder. 

Christians of all names, will read it with deep ia- 


ferest.—Christian Chronicle. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
mar 17—4t No. 59 Washington street, 


It is enjoined by the 


T® E NIGHT LAMP.—A Narrative of the Means 
by which Spiritual Darkness ‘was dispelled 
from the Death-bed of Agnes Maywell Macfariane. 
By the Rev. John Macfatlane, LL.Dy With Por- 
trait and imo. $1... 

We do not w at ite popularity. It isa 
of thrilling interest, told by an affectionate, 
geat, and ardent mind.— Dr. Kitto’s Journal. 

To be at all appreciated, it must be read, and they 


who read it will remember it for ever. We predict 
for it an equal popularity with Newman Hall’s 
** Christian Banner 


From out the whole range of Eaglich literatere 


there is no book we would sooner put into the bands 


of a young lady when wishing to benefit ber.— Gias- 
gow Chronicle, | 
The Hiding- Place ; or, the Sinner found in Christ. 
By the Rev. John Macfarlane, LL.D. 12meo. §1. 
The field which the author has marked out for 
himeelf in the ‘* Hiding-Place,” is extensive, and it 
is tredden with ease and dignity. The objects of 
thought are often magnificent, always important ; 
and they are clothed with the richest drapery, or 
handled with the solemn seriousness which they re- 
spectively require. The volume brings before the 
mind a mine of rich, massive, solema, scriptural 
truth, and cannot fail, by the blessing of God, to 
great amount of practical good.— Killo’s 


This volume, with al! the freshness, and vigoor, 


| and genial glow of its predecessors, bears the marks 


of still more careful 
terian Magazine. 
Just published 4 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, let Bookstore above Sizth, 
mar 17—3t Philadelphia, 


ANTED—A situation as Teacher of Las 
guageer. A married gentleman, at present 
teaching Aacient and Modern Janguages in a Fe- 
male Classical High-school in Virginia, wants to se- 
cure himself a permanent situation as Teacher in 
some male College or Classical High-echool. Educa- 
ted in German Universities, and baving atqaired the 
knowledge of the French in Belgiom, he ‘is an able 
Linguist, and speaks the English as well as a Ger- 
man can be expected. He has adopted the German 
plan of teaching as the best calculated to make 
thorough scholars. Satisfactory reference can be 
given as to religious character and professional 
ability. Address, ¥ TEACHER,” 
mari7—tf* Salem, Roanoke county, Virginia. 


TRAL ACADEMY—dAt Airy View, Tuscaro- 

ra Valley, Juniata county, Pennsylvania, adout 
one-fourth of a mile from the Perryville Station of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad.—The Summer Sessioa 
will commence on Monday the 16th day of April 
next. Whole expenses per session of twenty-two 
weeks, including board, tuition, washing, and in- 
cidental, $57, payable one-half in advance. Light 
and fuel extra. This Institution affords pecaliar ad- 
vantages to young men in pursuing their studies, 
especially to those intending to become teachers, as 
both the Principals have had long and successful 
experience in teaching; and as special instruction 
will be given to those educating themselves for this 
profession. For further particulars, see Circulars, 
or address (post-paid) either of the Principals. 
DAVID WILSON, A. M. 
DAVID LAUGHLIN, A. M., 

Port Royal Post Office. 


preparation.—United Presbdy- 


mar 17—3t 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS TEACHER.— 
Wanted, by a graduate of Princeton College, 
a situation as Assistant in a Classical and Scientific 
School, or,to take charge of an Academy. Ad- 
dress, M. G.,”” 
Box 106, Post Office, Princeton, New Jersey. 
mar 17—3t* 


ROOKLYN.—MUSIC.—The Piano, the Guitar, 
and Vocal Music of the Italian School at the 
Park Institute, in Cumberland street, near De Kalb 
Avenue. Terms moderate. Lessons at the Insti- 
tute, or at the pupil’s house. 

7 Private Lessons are offered in Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, and French; in Grammar, Arithmetic, Al- 
gebra, Geometry; in Elocution, in Composition, in 
the Philosophies, &c. 

Foreigners may obtain aid in learning English. 

mar 17—3t BAYNARD R. HALL. 


EWCOMB’S CYCLOPEDIA OF MISSIONS.— 
Just received, A Cyclopedia of Missions, con- 
taining a comprehensive view of Missionary opera- 
tions throughout the world, with*Geographical de- 
scriptions, and accounts of the social, moral, and re- 
ligious condition of the people. By the Rev. Harvey 
Newcomb. SMITH & ENGLISH, 
mar 17—4t 36 North Sisth street, Philadelphia. 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, NORRIS- 
TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Summer 

Session of this Institution will commence on Tues- 
day the Ist of May. 

eet her including lights, &c., and tuition 
in English studies, per session of five months, $79; 
Lessons on Piano, or Guitar, and use of instrument, 
$20 to $25; “Vocal Music in class, §2; Drawing 
and Flower Painting, $10 to $12.50; Painting in 
Oil, $20; Ancient and Modern Languages, each, 
$10; Washing per dozen, 36 cents. 

The session bills to be paid $40 in advance, and 
the balance before the pupil is removed. 

Circulars, containing particulars, may be obtained 
by addressing, 

mar 17—6t J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 


CHOOLS FOR THE DESTITUTE !—CHOICE 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.—AMERICAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 316 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. This Institution (established more 
than thirty years since), publishes nearly one thou- 
sand different books for children and youth, moral 
and instructive, useful and entertaining, religious 
It also establishes Sunday-schools 
in doqtitate places, and supplies really needy schoels 
wi ke gratuitously. Its operations extend all 
over the country and are truly national, benevolent, 
and patriotic. 

a0” Any persons disposed to aid in enlighteni 
the ignorant and in diffusing useful knowledge, 
the best religious influences, may wisely and safely 
avail themselves of this medium. 

Oficers.— John McLean, President; Herman 
Cope, Treasurer ; Fred. W. Porter, Cor. Secretary; 
Fred. A. Packard, Editor. 

mar 17—eow3t 


OBERT CARTER & BROTHERS—No, 285 
Broadway, New York, have just published, 
I. The Footsteps of St. Paul. By the author of 
‘¢The Morning and Night Watches,” &c. 12mo. 
$1 


and unsectarian. 


The writer is an — at word-painting, and he 
has almost converted the history of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles into a series of pictures, so vivid aad 
graphic in his descriptive power. He makes the 
reader see every important scene through which 
Paul passed from the mountain ranges of Tarsus 
upon which his boyhood gazed, to the walls of the 
Mamertine prison, where he probably counted the 
hours till he was delivered to execution.—N. C. Re- 
tory. 

The Carters publish a multitude of good books, 
but unless we greatly mistake, this will be reckoned 
among the best of them.— Puritan Recorder. 

Il. The Truth and Life. A Series of Discourses 
by Bishop Mclivaine. 8vo. $2. 

The sound Evangelical principles, the earnest 
feeling, the spirited, impressive style, and the fair 
and conclusive logic of these discourses, we judge 
to be worthy the excellent name they bear.—L£van- 
gelist. 

Ill. A Chart of the Sacred History of the World, 
from the Creation to the Birth of Christ. $1.50. 

The Messrs. Carters have a new work designed 
to present the outlines of Sacred History in the form 
ofachart. It is neatly printed on large pages, and 
arranged in parallel columns, so as to show their 
contemporaneous relations, the principal epochs of 
all the countries that successively rose and flour- 
ished from the beginning to the time of Christ. The 
arrangement greatly facilitates the remembrance of 
these events, ——— their relations to each 
other. It is carefully and elaborately done, and fur- 
nishes a fine method of studying history in its ele- 
ments.—Evangelist. 

IV. The Mind of Jesus. By the author of the 
*¢ Footsteps of St. Paul,’? &c. 40 cents. 

The mind of Jesus! The most glorious theme, 
for inquiry, study, and thought, ever presented to 
menand angels. * * * In the handsome vol- 
ume before us, the author gives in a series of some 
thirty chapters an analysis of the attributes of the 
mind of Jesus, portraying the perfect model of sin- 
lees, dignified, and exalted humanity. 

Observer. 


V. Discourses on Truth. Delivered in the Chapel 
of the South Carolina College. By James H. Thora- 
well, D.D. 12mo. $1. 

There is a depth of thought, sound reasoning, and 
clear elucidation of the subjects under considera- 
tion, in this handsome volume, which stamp the au- 
thor as a master thinker, and a man who is bound 
to leave his mark in the world.—S. H. Herald. 


VI. The Autobiography and Reminiscences of the 
Rev. William Jay. Twovols. 12mo. $2.50. 

These volumes contain the memorial of one whose 
name will be held in lasting remembrance. Our 
English correspondent remarks, that there has been 
no biographical work so intensely interesting as 
this published among us for the last half century. 
American readers will appreciate and honour his 
estimate of its merits.—Christian Observer. 

As an Autobiography, this will do to go along with 
Hugh Miller.—Journal. 

VII. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. With 
Notes and Additions by Chas. Murray Nairne, A.M. 

It would be a work of supererogation, at this late 
day, to dwell on the peculiar exceliencies of Paley’s 
treatises on the Evidences of Christianity. It is not 
probable it will ever be superseded. Its learning, 
its exactness, its wonderful clearness of thought, its 
logical force, are incomparable. The American 
editor has fortified the points in which Paley has 
failed, and by his additional matter has unquestion- 
ably furnished the best, as well as the safest edition 
of Paley extant.— Presbyterian. 

VIII. Evening Hours with my Children ; or, Con- 
versations on the Gospel Story. Illustrated with 12 
quarto plates. 

This, every little reader will say, when he sees 
it, is the gem of the season. As a gift book for the 
young, it stands wholly unrivalled in its department. 
— Philadelphia He: ald. 


IX. The Great Journey ; a Pilgrimage through the 
Valley of Tears to Mount mae City of the Liv- 
ing God. By the author of the ‘« Morning and Night 
Watches,” &c. Illustrated. 16mo. 50 ceats. 

This little book is written in the style of the ‘¢Pil- 
grim’s _P ? and is a remarkably successful 
effort in that kind of writing. It is wel fitted to be 
a helper in the Christian life, to gaide the inquir- 
ing, to relieve the doubting, to strengthen the weak, 
to encourage the desponding, and to comfort the sor- 
rowful. 

X. Follow Jesus. By the authorof “‘ Come to Je- 
sus,” “Itiel.” 12mo, 25 cents. 

We can heartily recommend this little work. It 
is fall of Christ, and whoever devoutly ponders its 

cannot fail to be inspired with new seal is 
following the footsteps of him who was meek and 
lowly im heart.— Presbyterian. 

For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


Boston. 


No. 144 Chestnut street, let Bookstore above Sixth, 
mar 17—3t Philadelphia. 
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loose notions on the subject, that 


with purity of @ man’ 
We bope our readers will purchase and read 


faith. W 
Tor or Jamarca; with 
. d remarks on its advantages for the cure 
nary Diseases, and suggestions to inva- 


of Pulp 
Tids. and 
» Rew, David King; LL.D., Glasgow. London, 
Johnstone & Hunter; Philadelphia, William S. & 
Martien. © 12m0, pp. 235. 


visitor to the Island, gathered | 


the materials of his volume, and muinly dwells on 

peculiarities, good and bad, of the negro charac- 
ter, the, state of religion in the Island, the present 
deterioration in prosperity with the supposed causes, 
. with the supposed remedies. His views of 
the salubrity of the climate are worthy of notice. 


Taz Niext Lamp; a Narrative of the Means by 
which Spiritual Darkness was dispelled from the 
_ Death-bed of Agnes Maxwell Mocfarlane. By 
the Rev. John Macfarlane, LL.D., euthor of the 
-. Hiding-Place,” dec. Philadelphia, 1855, Wil- 
* lam 8 & Martien. 12mo, pp. 317. 
* "Phe subject of thie Memoir was the daughter of 
@ clergyman, who, although surrounded by religious 
privileges, grew up amiable and beloved, but with- 
put the evidences of a saving change of heart. Dur- 
the ilness which terminated in her 


: You were in days “ert 
| Dong Yeats circled o’er our heads 


going to that Colony. By the 


| 


| 


death, her attention was fully awakened, and her 


hope in: Christ established, through the faithful 
means of her pious attendants. The chief value of 
this Memoir consists in the narrative of the conver- 
sations held with the deceased, and the clear exhibi- 
tion of Christ as the way, truth, and life, upon whom 


eventually. she was led confidently to repose. The | 


affectionate brother, who is her biographer, enlists 
the sympathies of the reader by the tenderness with 
which he dwells on the recollections of a beloved 
sister. 


Tax Hivree-Pract; or, the Sinner Found in 
Christ. By the Rev. John Macfarlane, LL.D., 
author of « Mountains of the Bible,” &c. Phila- 

_ delphia, 1855, William 8. §& Alfred Maurtien. 
12mo, pp. 370. 

- The theme of this volume is Christ, the alpba and 

omega in man’s salvation. The esuthor dwells on 

his theme with a devotion and love which show that 
be has had a personal experience of its sweetness. 

The style of Dr. Macfarlane is at once forcible and 

ornate. 

Corsica; Picturesque, Historical, and Social: with 
a sketch of the Early Life of Napoleon, and an 
account of Bonaparte, Paoli, Pozzo di Borgo, and 
other principal families. by a tour in 

- the Island in 1852. Translated from the German 
of Ferdinand Gregorovius, by Edward Joy Morris. 
Philadelphia, 1855, Parry & McMillan. 12mo, 
pp. 522. 

The reader, in justice, must distinguish this book 
from the productions of ordinary tourists, as its cha- 
racteristics are of a much higher order. Of Corsica, 
the birth-place of Napoleon, we have known little 
until this German tourist, with peculiar qualifica- 
tions for the task, shed abundant light on its “ pic- 
turesque, historical, and social condition.” His de- 
tails are ample, his descriptions graphic, and what 
he undertakes to do is done with so much taste and 
skill as to insure the interest of the reader. The 
moral condition of Corsica, as portrayed in certain 
chapters, is fearfully revolting, and strikingly illus- 
trates the inefficiency of Popery as a conservator of 
virtue and regenerator of society. 


Ecements ov Divres a Series of Leo 
tures on Christian Theology to Sabbath School 
Teachers. By the late Andrew Symington, D.D., 
Professor of Theology to the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, Edinburgh, Johnstone & Hunter ; 
Philadelphia, William 8. & Alfred Murtien. 12m0, 
pp. 520. 

The esteemed author of these Lectures is already 
favourably known in this country as a sound and 
judicious theologian, and although they appear under 
the disadvantages of a posthumous publication, they 
will not detract from his well-earned reputation, 
They are didactic rather than polemical, and present 
in a luminous style the great doctrines of the gos- 
pel, so defended, fortified, and enforced, as to satisfy 
and convince the candid student. 


Mosrrorr Letrers to Caurca Memuers. Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. 12mo, pp. 161. 
The admirable letters comprised in this volume 

originally appeared in the columns of The Presby- 

terian, where they attracted no small share of atten- 
tion. They have been revised by the author, who, 
although his name is withheld, is one of the most 
popular and experienced pastors in the Presbyterian 

Charch. Plain admonitions to church members, 

edministered in a kind and Christian spirit, are 

much needed, and no one could have accompli 

the task in better taste, and with better effect, than 

the author of the present volume. We sincerely 

hope it may have a wide circulation. 


Pracricat Discovnses on By 
Philip Doddridge, D.D. With a Memoir of the 
Author. American Baptist Publication Society. 
18mo, pp. 357. 

The practical writings of Dr. Doddridge are de- 
servedly held in high esteem, and we are always 
ready to hail their reprints. His discourses on Re- 
generation are valuable not only from their subject, 
but from their lucid and correct exhibitions of cardi- 
nal truth. The present edition is a neat one. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


The February number of the New Brunswick 
Review exhibits at once variety and ability. The 
editor for the first year has retired from its manage- 
ment. It contains—1. The Old Family Bible. 
2. The Drama of Ancient Greece. 3. Notices of 
the Churches in Holland. 4. The Mothers of the 
Fathers. 5. The Rev. Elias Van Bunschooten. 
6. Paul and Seneca. 7. ‘The Unity of the Charch. 
8. Romanism in the Seventeenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries. 9. Literary Intelligence. 

The ian Quarterly Review ( New-school) 
No. 12. ‘The spirit of this Review is certainly not 
of the mildest type. The dead, as well as the living, 
come in for their shure of harsh treatment. The 
articles are—1. The Abrahamic Covenant. 2. Plu- 
rality of Worlds. 3. Dr. Hill’s Sketches. 4. Timo- 
thy’s Ordination. 5. Old and New Theology. 
6. Spirit of — Presbyterianism. 7. Literary 
and Theological Intelligence. 

“The Presbyterian Magazine for March has its 
usual excellent miscellany. 

Putnam’s Monthly for March evinces spirit and 
tact in ite management. The first article in this 
number, on the admission of Utah, with its horrible 
Mormon pollutions, into the Union, is seasonable 
and worthy of perusal. 

From the West we have received two seasonable 
and forcibly written pamphlets; the one by the 
Rev. Dr. Grundy of Maysville, Kentucky, on the 
Dangerous Character of the Power of the Pope, in 
which the speech of Mr. Chandler is stripped of all 
its pretensions; and the other by the Rev. L. J. 
Halsey of Louisville, Kentucky, which embraces a 
strong plea for the Bible, in opposition to Romish 
effurts to discard it. 


Human Life. 


Ah! this beautiful world. Indeed, I know 
not what to think of it. Sometimes it is all 
ladness and sunshine, and heaven is not 
off; and then it changes suddenly, and 

it is dark and sorrowful, and the clouds 
shut out the eky. In the lives of the sad- 
dest of us there are some bright days like 
this, when we feel we could take this great 
world in our arms. Then come the gloomy 
hours, when the fire will neither burn in our 
earta or on our hearths, and all without 
ithin is dismal, cold, and dark. Be- 
every heart has its secret sorrows, 
which the world knows not; and oftentimes 
calla man cold when he is only sad.— 


— 


T ought to study Christ as an intercessor. 
most for Peter, who was most to 


mpted.. Iam onhisbreasttplate. IfI 


could hear Christ praying for me in the next 

room, I wayld not fear 3 millihn enemies. 

makes no difference; he is pray- 
Cheyne. 


db we tibet once more? 
you.atill tbe-same, old friend, 
in of yore? 


Sines ast we mettopart, = 
dart. 


Perhaps yoa, my early friend, 


Have drunk of misery’s draught; 
Perhape; like mine, your heart’s been sick, 
_. .. E’en while you smiled and laughed ; 
Perchance your hopes have blighted been, 
Your all destroyed, 
And that 
cold and dreary void, 
But no, I trust, my dear old friend, 
This has not heen your lot ; 
I trast you have enjoyed the scenes 
Which ne'er can be 
Phe sweet Elysian fairy scenes 
You drew in days gone by, 
With*fancy’s magic pencil bright, 
Beneath a cloudless sky. 


And yet, old friend, alas! how few, 
(If any such there be) 

E’er realize the happy dreams 
Of youth’s rich imagery ! 

How few attain that peace of mind— 
That sunshine of the heart— , 

Which nothing, save contentment, can 
To human soul impart. 


If you have not, at least, old friend, 
I hope you’ve been as near 

The halcyon spring of happiness 
As any in thy sphere. 

I hope your path has not been strewn 
With bardships, cares, and woes, 

Those thorns and briars of life’s rough road, 
That murder man’s repose. 


Ah, me! I’m sadly changed, old friend, 
In body and in mind! 

Rade sorrow’s blast hath o’er me swept 
And left its marks behind. 

I am not now the dreaming youth 
Whom you knew long ago— 

Fled are the sunny visions all 
That warmed me with their glow! 


Yet, much as I have chang’d, old friend, 
Ay, sadly as I’ve chang’d, 

My soul from you, old early friend, 
Has never been estrang’d ; 

Fond thoughts of you have ever dwelt 
“Within my bosom’s core,” 

And now I greet you with a smile 
As faithful as before. 


O, ’tis such bliss to me, old friend, 
To see you once again, 

After so many long, long years 
Of absence and of pain. 

I searcely can believe, indeed, 
But that I’m dreaming now, 

While gazing on thy manly face 
And intellectual brow. 


Wives, Cheer Your Husbands, 


How often we hear a man say, I am 
going to California, Australia, or some where 
else. You ask him the reason of his going 
away, and the answer is, in nine cases out 
of ten, I am not happy at home. I have 
been unfortunate in business, and I have 
made up my mind to try my luck in Cali- 
fornia. The world seems to go against me. 
While fortune favoured me, there were those 
whom I thought to be my friends, but when 
the scale turned, they also turned the cold 
shoulder against me. 

My wife, she that should have been the 
first to stand by me, and encourage me, was 
first to point the finger of scorn and say it is 

our own fault; why has not this or that one 
~ so unfortunate? If you had attended 
to your own business as they have, you would 
not be where you arenow. These and other 
like insinuations, often drive a man to find 
other society, other pleasures, in consequence 
of being unhappy at home. He may have 
children that he loves; he cannot enjoy life 
with them as he would; he may love them 
as dearly as ever; yet home is made un- 
pleasant in consequence of the cold indiffer- 
ence of the wife. Now I would say to-all 
such wives, sisters, and in fact, all females, 
deal gently with him that is in trouble; re- 
member that he is in trouble; remember 
that he is very easily excited. little word 
carelessly thrown out may inflict a wound 
time can never heal. Then be cautious; a 
man is but human—therefore is liable to err. 
If you see him going wrong, ever meet him 
with a smile and with the kiss of affection; 
show that you love him by repeated acts of 
kindness ; Tet your friendship be unbounded ; 
try to beguile his unhappy hours in pleasant 
conversation. By so doing you may save 
yourself and children from an unhappy fu- 
ture. 

When a man is in trouble, it is but a lit- 
tle word that may ruin him; it is but a lit- 
tle word also that may save him. 


Insect Slavery. 


The most remarkable fact connected with 
the history of ants, is the propensity pos- 
sessed by certain species to kidnap the work- 
ers of other species, and compel them to la- 
bour for the benefit of the community, thus 
using them completely as slaves; and as far 
as we yet know, the kidnappers are red, or 

le-coloured ants, and the slaves, like the 
ill-treated natives of Africa, are of a jet 
black. The time for capturing slaves ex- 
tends over a period of about ten weeks, and 
never commences until the male and female 
are about emerging from the pupa state; 
and thus the ruthless marauders never in- 
terfere with the continuation of the species. 
This insect seems specially provident; for, 
were the slave-ants created for no other end 
than to fill the station of slavery to which 
they appear to be doomed, still even that 
office must fail, were the attacks to be made 
-on their nest before the winged myriads 
have departed, or are departing, continuing 
their kind. 

When the red ants are about to sally forth 
on a marauding expedition, they send scouts 
to ascertain the exact position in which a 
colony of negroes may be found. These 
scouts having discovered the objects of their 
search, return to the nest and report their 
success. 

Shortly afterwards, the army of red ants 
march forth, headed by a vanguard, which 
is perpetually changing—the individuals 
which constitute it, when they advance a 
little before are sent to the rear, and their 
places occupied by others. The vanguard 
consists of eight or ten ants only. When 
they have arrived near the negro colony, 
they disperse, wandering through the her- 
bage and hurting about, as if aware of the 
propinquity of the object of their search, yet 
ignorant of its exact position. 

At last they discover the settlemenfs— 
and the foremost of the invaders, rushing 
impetuously to the attack, are met, p- 
pled with, and frequently killed by the ne- 
groes on guard. e alarm is quickly com- 
municated to the interior of the nest; the 
ne sally forth by thousands, and the 

ants rushing to the rescue, a desperate 
conflict ensues, which, however, always ter- 
minates in the defeat of the negroes, who 
retire to the innermost recesses of their hab- 
itation. Now follows the scene of pillage. 

The red ants, with their eaadal mandi- 
bles, tear open the sides of the ant-hills, and 
rush into the heart of the citadel. Inafew 
minutes each invader emerges, carrying in 
its mouth the pupa of a worker negro, which 
it has obtained in spite of the alune and 
valour of its natural guardians. The red 
ants return in perfect order to their nests, 
bearing with them their living burdens. On 
reaching the nest the pupa appears to be 
treated precisely as their own; the 
workers, when the emerge, perform the va- 
rious duties of the community with the 
“etre energy and apparent good will. 

hey ir the nest, excavate col- 
lect food, feed the larvze, take the pupa into 


the sunshine, and perform every office which 


Meet ence Moret 
nit move once more, old friend? 


— 


you've found this ‘fair gay world | 


| 


the welfare of the’ 


‘They conduct themselves entirely ful- 
filling their original destination.— Nimman’s 


The Whole Business of Life. - 

The amiable and gifted Jane Taylor, the 
Jest. time she took up her pen (it was on 
the day preceding her death) wrote as fol- 
lows:—“©, my dear friends, if you knew 
what thoughts I have now, you would see as 
I do, that the whole business of life is pre- 
paration for death.” 

_ How much time is spent in to 
live! How little in preparing to die! 
One who had lived more than fifty years 
said, as the hand of death was upon him, 
“T have all my days been getting ready to 
live, and now die!” 

Would but as time ia 
preparing to die, as the reparing to 
live, the physical of death would 
not so frequently be heightened by the ago- 
nies of despair. | 

“The whole business of life is to pre 
for death.” Thousands of death-beds— 
death-beds of rejoicing, and death-beds of 
despair—have borne witness to this truth. 
The reader will bear witness to it—perhaps 
at an early day. 

In view of this truth, this very day 
should be spent in preparing to die. Our 
chief attention should this day be given to 
those things which shall prepare us for the 
closing day of life. In the same manner 


| should all our coming days be spent. 


Such a course would not render life a 
dreary waste. Far fromit. That man best 
enjoys life who is best prepared to leave it. 

t is a mournful thought that, in all pro- 
bability, some reader of these lines will 
meet death without being prepared for its 
dread realities. 


For Renewing the Teeth of Files, 


In our Crystal Palace are shown several 
patented modes of renewing old files. Here is 
a method patented by E. Gilbert of London. 
The teeth are renewed by a corrosive agent 
applied to the surface of the file. The files 
are first cleaned from any superabundance 
of greasy matter, and then placed in a rack 
inside a bath composed as follows:—With 
one pound of unslacked lime mix two pounds 
of potash in one gallon of water, stir the 
whole intimately together, allow it to remain 
till three-fourths the liquid has passed off 
by evaporation, draw off the remaining quar- 
ter of a gallon of liquor, and allow it to cool. 
In this Ti uor the files are to remain four 
hours, and are then to be removed and 
brushed, cleansed in clean water, and made 
quite free from grease, and then immersed 
in a vertical position in a mixture of one 
part of sulphuric acid, diluted with two 
parts of water. The biting action of the 
acid attacks the whole surface of the files 
immersed; the continued effect of which is 
to deepen the several cavities between the 
cutting points of the teeth, which become as 
sharp as they were originally. The files 
must be immersed for from three to six 
hours or upward, according to the fineness 
of the files and the strength of the liquid. 
The files must be withdrawn and brushed 
from the oxide formed five or six times 
during the process. The patentee states 
that the process is at once comparatively 
inexpensive, and removes so little metal that 
it may be repeated three or four times on the 
same file, and thus it will render it advan- 
tageous to wear files much less than usual 
before renewing. 


Good Bye. 

The editor of the Albany Register com- 
ments thus upon this simple word, so com- 
mon, and yet so full of solemn and tender 
meaning:—‘“‘ How many emotions cluster 
around that word! How full of sadness, 
and to us, how full of sorrow it sounds! It 
is with us a consecrated word. We heard 
it once within the year as we hope never to 
hear it again. It was in the chamber of 
death, at the still hour of night’s noon. 
The curtains to the windows were all closed, 
the lights were all shaded, and we stood in 
the dim and solemn twilight, with others 
around the bed of the dying. The damps 
of death were on her pale young brow, and 


| coldness was on her lips, as we kissed her 


the last time while living. ‘Good-kye, my 
daughter,’ we whtegeeel, and ‘Good-bye, 
father,’ came faintly from her dying lips. 
We know not if she ever spoke more, but 
‘Good-bye’ was the last we ever heard of 
her sweet voice. We hear that sorrowful 
word often and often, as we sit alone, busy 
with the memories of the past. We hear it 
in the silence of the night, in the hours of 
nervous wakefulness, as we lie upon our bed 
thinking of the loved and the lost to us. 
We hear it in our dreams, when her sweet 
face comes back to us, as it was in loveli- 
ness and beauty. We hear it when we sit 
beside her grave in the cemetery where she 
sleeps, alone, with no kindred as yet by her 
side. She was the hope of our life, the 
prop to lean on when age should come upon 
us, and life should be running to its dregs. 
The hope and the prop is gone, and we 
care not how soon we go down to sleep 
beside our darling, beneath the shadow of 
the trees in the city of the dead.” 


General Diffusion of Gold. 


Since the discovery of gold in Calfornia 
and Australia, has turned the attention of 

ople in the direction of the noble metal, 
its presence has been discovered in many 
localities where people little dreamed of its 
existence. Dr. Percy, of the museum of 
practical geology, London, has been, during 
the past year, devoting himself to an exami- 
nation of lead, lead ores, and lead com- 
pounds, with the object of discovering the 
presence in all these of gold. Universally, 
gold has been discovered in every specimen 
hitherto examined by Dr. Percy. In fact, 
he states taat hitherto he has been unable 
to meet with lead, or compounds of lead, 
altogether free from gold. His experi- 
ments have been attended with the result 
of extracting gold from all these bodies 
in a visible form; therefore its existence 
is not a matter of chemical hypothesis. 
Perhaps the most curious circumstance in 
connection with Dr. Percy’s discovery is 
this: even soluble lead compounds are auri- 
ferous, though by what solvent the gold is 
held in solution it would be impossible to 
say. Finally, Dr. Percy hazards the specu- 
lation, that hereafter gold tay possibly be 
discovered as an universal constituent of sea 
water. 


Cat Clocks. 


M. Hue, in his new work, “The Chinese 
Empire,” has the following:—One day, 
when we went to pay a visit to some families 
of Chinese Christian peasants, we met near 
a farm a young lad, who was taking a buf- 
falo to graze along our path. We asked 
him carlessly as we passed whether it was 
yet noon. The child raised his head to look 
at the sun, but it was hidden behind thick 
clouds, and he could read no answer there. 
“The sky is so cloudy,” said he; “‘ but wait 
a moment,” and with these words he ran 
toward the farm, and came back a few min- 
utes afterward with a cat in his arms— 
‘Look here,” said he, “it is not noon yet,” 
and he showed us the cat’s eyes by pushing 
up the lids with his hands. We looked at 
the child with surprise, but he was ae 
in earnest; and the cat, though astonished, 
and not much pleased at the experiment 
made on her eyes, behaved with most ex- 
emplary complaisance. ‘Very well,” said 
we “thank you;” and he then let go the 
cat, who made her escape pretty quickly, 
and we continued our route. To say the 


truth, we had not at all understood the pro- 
ceeding; but we did not wish to question 
the little pagan, lest he should find out we 


y seems 


were our ignorance. As | 
as ever we mechs the farm, however, we 
made haste to ask our Christians whether 
ny could tell the clock by looking into ® 
cat's eyes. They seemed ised at the 
question; but as there was no danger im 
confessing to them oar i of. the 

Pad just taken place t was all that was 
D ; our complaisant neophytes im- 
mediately gave chase to all the cats in-the 
neighbourhood. They brought us three or 
four, and explained in what manner they 
might be made use of for watches. They 
pointed out that the pupils of their eyes 
went on growing narrower until twelve 
o’dlock, when they became like a fine line, 
ag thin as a hair, drawn perpendicularly 
tcross the eye, and that after twelve the 
dilation recommen When we had at- 
tentively examined the eyes of all the cats 
at our dis we concluded that it was 
past noon, as all the eyes perfectly agreed 
upon that point. 


The New Postage Law. 


person being interested in the 
act of the 3a" of March 1855, in 
re to postages, a synopsis of its provi- 
will not be The law is 
to take effect from and after the Ist of 
April 1855. 

Under this law all single letters mailed 
for any distance not exceeding three thou- 
sand miles are to pay three cents, and for 
any distance exceeding three thousand miles 
ten cents. 


Eve 


Half an ounce in weight will constitute a 


single letter; and double, treble, and quad- 
ruple letters to be charged in the same pro- 
rtion. 

All letters must be prepaid, except such 
as are to or from a foreign country, or those 
addressed to officers of the Government on 
official business. 

After the lst of January 1856, the post- 
masters are to affix stamps upon 
letters upon which none are placed by the 
writers. 

A registration of valuable letters is re- 

uired to be made upon the payment of a 
foo of five cents in addition to the prepaid 
postage, but the Government will not be 
responsible for the loss of any registered let- 
ter or packet. 

The franking privilege is to remain as 
heretofore. 

Sellin tage stamps for a larger sum 
than thetr value is to be as 
a misdemeanor. 


Gunpowder. 


The Liverpool (England) Standard says: 
“Some of the effects of ignited gunpowder 
are wonderful. When gunpowder is heaped 
up in the open air and inflamed, there is no 
report, and but little effect is produced. A 
small quantity open and ignited in a room 
forces the air outwards, so as to blow out 
the windows; but the same quantity con- 
fined within a bomb, within the same room, 
and ignited, tears in pieces and sets on fire 
the whole house. Count Rumford loaded a 
mortar with one twentieth of an ounce of 
powder, and placed upon it a twenty-four 
pound cannon: he then closed up every 
opening as completely as possible, and fired 
the charge, which burst the mortar with a 
tremendous explosion, and lifted up its 
enormous weight. In another experiment. 
Count Rumford confined twenty-eight grains 
of powder in a cylindrical space which it 
just filled, and being fired, it tore asunder a 
piece of iron which would have resisted a 
strain of four hundred thousand pounds.” 


AN oble Deed. 


During the night of November 26th last, 
in a thick snow storm, the wind blowing a 
heavy gale down the lake, the water chilled 
and making ice fast, the Canadian schooner 
Conductor, Captain Hacket, struck on the 
bar outside of Long Point cut, on the island 
side, beat over and filled with water immedi- 
ately, some distance from the shore, the sea 
making a complete breach over her, driving 
the crew to the rieeing for their lives. In 
the morning at daylight they were discov- 
ered clinging to the wreck, by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Becker, a trapper’s wife, the sole in- 
habitant of that end of the island, her hus- 
band being over on the main land. She 
immediately went down abreast of the ves- 
sel on the beach, and built a large fire of 
logs, made some hot tea, and prepared some 
food for them in case they reached the 
shore, and to refresh and encourage their 
drooping spirits by showing them succour 
was at hand. All that long day, with the 
tempest raving aronnd her, did that heroic 
woman watch the suffering seamen clinging 
to the rigging of the wreck. 

Just at nightfall the Captain called to 
the Mate, who was on the other side of the 
rigging, that.they would all perish if they 
had to remain in the rigging another night, 
and that he was going to attempt to swim 
ashore; if he succeeded, the rest could fol- 
low him; if he drowned, they could cling 
to the rigging and run their chances. He 
leaped overboard and struck out. As he 
reached the undertow and backwater, his 
strength failing, and chilled and benumbed 
with cold, he would certainly have been 
drowned, had not the woman gone to his 
rescue. She waded in through the surf up 
to her neck, grasping him and dragging him 
out safely. The balance of the crew then 
followed him one by one, with the same re- 
sult, this noble woman breasting the sea, 
and meeting and dragging them out singly as 
they came ashore; 4 in the main, in- 
strumental in saving the wholecrew. Such 
noble conduct deserves more than a passing 
notice. She is a woman of the most humble 
position in life, but showed herself on this 
occasion a true heroine, and possessed of the 
noblest qualities of heart and soul.— Buffalo 
Commerciel Advertiser. 


Greenland Fishing Boats, 
The only thing in which the Greenland- 


ers manifest much skill is in the structure 
and management of their boats, the kayak, 
or boat for one man, and the oomiak, or 
woman’s boat, both formed of a light frame- 
work of wood, covered with seal-skin. 

The latter is usually about twenty-four 
feet long, and five or six feet wide, though 
some are built nearly a half longer. The 
covering consists of sixteen or twenty seal- 
skins, saturated with blubber, and thoroughly 
dried. Neitheg nails nor spikes are used in 
their construction, the whole being fastened 
together by the sinews of the seal, and their 
entire strength consists in their elasticity. 
They are flat-bottomed, and only fitted for a 
calm sea, as a stiff breeze or heavy swell is 
sure to capsize them. The ice is also apt 
to cut the skin by which they are covered, 
when the natives repair the damage by stuff- 
ing the hole with blubber, or draw them upon 
the shore, and sew a patch on the place; 
which is soon accomplished, as two persons 
can easily carry one of them. They are 
rowed by four or five women; and, with a 
full cargo on board, can accomplish thirty 
miles or more in a day; though on long 
voyages, one cannot reckon on more than 
twenty or twenty-four on an average, as 
every fifth day the boat has to be taken out 
of the sea, to allow the skin, now saturated 
with water, to dry. 

The kayak, or man’s boat— 
is from twelve to fifteen feet long, about 
eighteen inches wide, formed of wood and 
whalebone, covered above and below with 
skins, and seldom weighs over twenty or 
thirty pounds. In the middle is an opening 
surrounded by a hoop, in which the Esqui- 
maux slips; and drawing his seal-skin cloak 
tight around it, renders the whole impervi- 
ous to water. There is only one oar, six 
feet long, with a thin blade at each end, 
fenced with whalebone. In this frail bark 
he fears no storm, floating like a sea-bird on 


self by a stroke of his oar under 
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the of the billows, or from 
Senne the white waves that das ons his 
head. Even when upset, he rights him- 
water ; 
but if this is lost or broken, he is certain to 
perish. Few Europeans ever learn to row 
the kayak, and many even of. the natives 
can never attain sufficient skill to regain 
their when overturned.—Ldin- 


Thirst in the Arctic Regions. 
The use of snow when ns are thirsty 
does not by any means allay the insatiable 
desire for water ; on the contrary, it appears 
to be increased in proportion to the quantity 
used, and the frequency with which it is put 
into the mouth. For example, a person 
walking along feels intensely thirsty, and he 
looks to the snow with coveting eyes ; but his 
sense and firm resolutions are not to be over- 
come so easily, and he withdraws the open 
hand that was to grasp the delicious morsel 
and convey it into his parching mouth. He 
has several miles of a journey to accomplish, 
and his thirst is every moment increasing; 
he is perspiring profusely, and feels quite 
hot and oppressed. At length his good 
resolutions stagger, and he partakes of the 
smallest particle, which produces a most ex- 
hilarating effect; in less than ten minutes 
he tastes again and again, always increasing 
the quantity; and in half an hour he has a 
gun-stick of condensed snow, which he mas- 
ticates with avidity, and replaces with as- 
siduity the moment that it has melted away. 
But his thirst is not allayed in the slighest 
degree; he is as hot as ever, and still per- 
spires; his mouth is in flames, and he is 
driven to the necessity of quenching them 
with snow, which adds fuel to the fire. The 
melting snow ceases to please the palate, and 
it feels like red-hot eoals; which, like a fire- 
eater, he shifts about with his tongue, and 
swallows without the addition of saliva. He 
is in despair; but habit-has taken the place 
of his reasoning faculties, and he moves on 
with languid steps, lamenting the severe 
fate which forces him to persist in a practice 
which in an unguarded moment he allowed 
to begin. I believe the true cause of such 
intense thirst is the extreme dryness of the 
air when the temperature is low.—Suther- 


land’s Journal. 


FARM. AND GARDEN. 


CALOMEL FoR THE Pip.—I had some 
Dorking cockerels, and hoping to turn them 
to some account, | was very sorry to find 
the pip manifested among them in the most 
unmistakable manner ; and finding my book 
learning as above grievously at fault, I had 
no help, as the case was pressing, but pre- 
scribe and administer that very day, for I 
feared it would be his last. Mercury, that 
mighty agent in loosening a cough, and in 
killing worms, men, and trees, occurred to 
me as the likeliest agent to loosen these 
lodgers in the trachea of the bird; and as 
the case was desperate, the remedy must 
needs be so too, and immediate. Accord- 
ingly I got a piece of boiled potato, and 
used that as the medium to convey the 
mercury into the craw of the bird, in such 
pellets as the bird could readily swallow; 
into these pellets three grains of grey pow- 
der and five grains of rhubarb were placed, 
and thus administered to the patient, with a 
little cold water to wet his whistle, and 
swill down the medicine; the result was a 
perfect cure, and the bird is now in high 
feather. Here, then, is a cheap sale 
for the pip, whose action is immediate; the 

uantity given, and the manner of applying 
the remedy simple and easy. For younger 
birds a smaller dose might be sufficient; 
these birds were half grown, and nearly 
three months old.—Farmer’s Herald. 


Herepitary DIsEAsEs OF CATTLE.— 
Mr. Findlay Dun, in a recent prize essay on 
this subject, in the journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, mentions 
as the most important hereditary dicases of 
cattle, diarrhcea, rheumatism, scrofula, con- 
sumption, dysentery, malignant tumors, and 
the affections depending on a plethoric state 
of the body. The characters which cattle 
should possess, in order to perpetuate in 
their o spring a healthy and vigorous con- 
stitution, he, among others, gives the follow- 
ing:—The head small, muzzle fine and 
tapering, nostrils large and open, the eyes 
full and lustrous, ears small, and not too 
thick, the head well set on the neck, the 
distance between the ears and the angle of 
the jaw short, but the width behind the ears 
considerable, (no dairy cow should have a 
short, thick neck) the chest wide and deep, 
the girth taken penne | ‘behind the 
shoulder, should correspond closely with the 
length from behind the ear to the rise of the 
tail; the carcass of a barrel shape, for a 
thin, flat-ribbed animal eats largely, thrives 
badly, and is unusually liable to diarrhwa; 
there should be little space between the 
prominence of the hip and the last rib, the 
quarter large, the measurement from the 
prominence of the haunch backwards to the 
rise of the tail, and downwards to the hock, 
as great as possible; the lower part of the 
haunch thick and broad, the hide thick and 
pliant; smallness of booe is a sure indica- 
tion of early maturity, and — for fat- 
tening. These, amongst other characters 
and qualities enumerated by Mr. Dun, indi- 
cate the possession of a vigorousand healthy 
constitution, and freedom from all inherent 
disease.” 


Hepce or Live Fence.—Efforts to es- 
tablish a permanent hedge of the various 
plants grown in England with so much suc- 
cess, have failed in the dry, hot climate of 
the United States. Numerous plants in- 
digenous in our country have also been tried 
with no better success, until Professor J. B. 
Turner of Illinois College, introduced the 
Osage orange from the wilds of Texas. 
His success te induced other farmers upon 
the western prairies, and also in the tim- 
bered portions of the country to make trial 
of this plant for hedging purposes. These 
experiments have established beyond a 
doubt the perfect adaptation of this plant to 
the purpose of live fence in our climate. 
Owing to its peculiar growth, both root and 
branch, it is not affected by the heat and 
drought of our summers, as the taprooted 
plants are which form the beautiful hedges 
of England. A few weeks since the editor 
of the Louisville Journal visited the farm 
of Mr. James McGrew of Montgomery 
county, Ohio, for the purpose of examining 
a most perfect specimen of this hedge. The 
plants have been set four years, and the 
hedge is now so compact and broad at the 
ground that neither fowls nor pigs can pass 
it, and so high that the most unruly animal 
would not attempt to jump it. Ata late 
meeting of the Ohio State Board of Agri- 
culture, composed of some of the most in- 
telligent farmers of that State, a Committee 
was appointed to examine the hedges en- 
tered for premium, which resulted in the 
unanimous award to Mr. McGrew for the 
most perfect hedge in the State. 


HoME-MADE CHLORIDE oF LimE.—Pro- 
fessor Nash says, take one barrel of lime, 
and one bushel of salt; dissolve the salt in 
as little water as will dissolve the whole; 
slack the lime with the water, putting on 
more water than will dry-slack it, so much 
that it will form a very thick paste; this 
will not take all the water; put on, there- 
fore, a little of the remainder daily, until 
the lime has taken the whole. The result 
will be a sort of impure chloride of lime; but 
a very powerful deodorizer, equally good 
for all out-door purposes, with the article 
bought under that name at the apothecary’s, 
and costing not one-twentieth part as much. 
This should be kept under a shed, or some 
out-building. It should be kept moist, and 
it may be applied wherever offensive odours 
are generated, with the assurance that it will 
be effective to purify the air, and will add to 
the value of the manure much more than it 
costs. It would be well for,every farmer ta 


prepare a quantity of this, and have it al- 
ways on hand. 

Prorit in Keertnc Fowis.—An intelligent 
farmer lately published the amas result of 
his experience in keeping fowls. He kept 36 
hens last year, and they Pair him 350 dozen, 
or 4250 besides chickens. The net 

eeds of the sales were $59.37, the family 
ving had, of eourse, what eggs and poultry 
they wanted for their own consumption besides. 
The whole cost of the grain for keeping the 
hens was a fraction over three dollars, leaving 
a clear profit of $55. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


| CHARLIE. 


“ Mother,” said a little boy, coming up to 
her one day, and looking earnestly into her 
face, what does it mean to give your heart to 
God ?” 

“ Charlie,” said she, putting down her sew- 
ing, “do you love any body ?” 

“TI love you,” answered the child, with a 
look of surprise; ‘“‘I love my father, and my 
sister, and Henry.” 

“ Then you give your heart to your father, to 
Henry, to your sister, and to me. It meang to 
love us; and giving your heart to God, means 
to love him.” The child’s face looked bright 
with a new thought, as his mother spoke. 
“And you ought to love God best, because 
God gave you your father and mother, and 
brother, and sister, and everything you have; 
and he gave you his dear Son, Jesus Christ, to 
die for you, and make you a good boy.” 

Though Charlie was only a little more than 
three years old, his little mind loved to light 
upon subjects like these, as if it were feeling 
its way after God and heavenly things. ‘Ido 
want to give my heart to God, mother,” said 
the child; “how shall I do it?” And then 
his mother taught him a little prayer expressive 
of his want, when the child kneeled down be- 
side a chair, and clasping his small hands 
together, prayed in tones so heartfelt, that the 
mother thought that out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings there might go forth acceptable 
worship. “From that good hour,” she now 
says, “I believe Charles became a child of 
God.” His child-life did not disappoint her 
hopes. He was always trying to live like 
Jesus. Charles is now a man—one of the best 
of men—and he said he had one of the best of 
mothers.—Sabbath School Record. 


ARE YOU KIND TO YOUR MOTHER? / 


Who guarded you in health, and comforted 
you when ill? Who hung over your little hed 
when you were fretful, and put the cooling 
draughts to your parched lips? Who taught 
you how to pray, and gently helped you to 
learn to read? Who has borne with your 
faults, and been kind and patient towards you 
in your childish ways? Who loves you still, 
and who contrives, and works, and prays for 
you everyday you live? Isit not your mother? 
Now let me ask you, “Are you kind to your 
mother ?” 


THE WONDERFUL BUILDERS. 


There are many great builders known to 
fame; but there are also great builders, of 
whom the world never thinks at all—nay, 
whose very existence is quite unknown, it may 
be, to tens of thousands. These wonderful 
builders, of whom I am now about to tell you, 
have surpassed even Cheops and his host in the 
erection of the immense pyramid which bears 
his name; yea, they have builded as man can- 
not build. 

They have neither hands to handle tools 
with, nor strength to lift masses of rock one 
above the other, until a grand elevation has 
been reached, and yet they succeed in raising 
pyramids higher than that of Cheops. They 
have no master architect to direct their opera- 
tions, and they follow no elaborate plan in 
their labours, yet they build on sure founda- 
tions; and in strength and solidity, and beauty, 
their work is not surpassed by any structure of 
man’s device. They do not, itis true, accom- 
plish their labour with the rapidity that some- 
times marks the works of man—for while he 
builds a palace or a monument, or an acque- 
dust, in a faw waake, or months at most, these 
wonderfuF builders devote centuries to a single 
tower of their castle. 

Are my little readers ready to say, with in- 
credulous looks, ‘“‘Who are these wonderful 
builders? Are we listening to a fable or a fairy 
tale?” Tothe latter question I answer ‘‘ No,” 
and to the former I reply that these wonderful 
builders are the Polypi of the ocean—minute 
animals of such extraordinary appearance that 
it is difficult to imagine them to be animals at 
all. They look like specks of jelly as they 
float in the water. When examined closely 
with a microscope, they are found to have 
numerous feelers or arms, called tentaculce, and 
every one of these has a mouth with which the 
animal seizes as prey insects still smaller than 
itself. These arms are the only implements 
which these insects make use of in their labour, 
and yet with these they build the coral islands 
of the Pacifie Ocean. Every one of these poly- 
pi becomes, after its death, a piece of hard red 
substance, which is coral, and a string of coral 
beads is nothing more than a string of petrified 
polypi. It is the accumulation of myriads of 
these animals into one mass that forms a coral 
rock, from which large pieces of coral are cut 
and polished. I cannot better describe the 
manner in which these wonderful builders pro- 
ceed, than by quoting the language of another. 
After describing the appearance of the Polypus, 
he says: 

“Tt is provided with a mouth, at the ex- 
tremity of each feeler, and with it catches its 
prey which seems to be a gum or jelly, and 
with which it mixes a little of the phosphate of 
lime, with which the waters of the ocean 
abound. This it conveys to a given point of an 
outstanding rock deep in the ocean, and with 
the same matter attaches or makes itself fast 
to it; and having surrounded itself in a little 
chamber, which in form outside would be like 
@ pipe, and inside a narrow hole, it soon fin- 
ishes its work, and, dying, fills up the hole. Its 
generation of little zoophytes, or polypi, take 
up the work, and they go on in storm and sun- 
shine, summer and winter, and continue to add 
each a little particle as big as itself, and finally 
to add itself, and thus a coral tree is planted. 
The work goes on year after year by myriads 
of little creatures of the same family, until they 
have formed a great mass of coral; in, between 
every arm, as it spreads out, there comes a sea- 
weed, and to this cling little shelled houses, in 
which lodge other living creatures; these get 
imbedded im sand, the sea-weed grows, the 
shells multiply, and some stones, by the rush 
of the sea, come together; they get fastened 
immovably to the base or bottom, and solidity 
and durability are now given to the island. 
And now, as ages roll on, and these little crea- 
tures untiringly work, the island rises high as 
well as spreads abroad; and by-and-by it comes 
to the surface, and at low water—that is, when 
the tide sinks—its crown or surface is exposed 
to the sun and the air; upon it every tide leaves 
something, which by being entangled, becomes 
finally a part of the building. Now come the 


birds bringing seeds, and the currents of the 


ocean bringing “masses of light earth and sea- 
weed branches, and sometimes whole trees. 
These get fixed; some of them grow; masses 
of earth from the main lands adjacent, with 
small animals, come down with the tide, and 
grounding upon this rock, cover the surface 
with fertility and life; and, finally, a boat’s 
crew come, and they land, find many things 
they want, and as they are lost to the world, 
they settle here. They’ are not savages, but 
their children are untutored ; and they live, 
the strongest taking from the weakest, until at 
last the will is the ruling power; and this al- 
lied to a mighty arm, all are compelled to bow 
down to it. And so an insect can make an 
island; the fluctuations of the waters fill up 
the vacant spaces; the tides bring earth, and 
the exigencies of man induce him to settle 
there, and corn, and fruit, and finally and 
religion make the inhabitants blessed.” — 
School fellow. 


ANTED—An Assistant Teacher in an Acade- 

my near Philadelphia. A young, single man, 

and a Presbyterian, preferred. For farther partica- 
lars, address, post-paid, and state ra de- 


sired, qualifications, &c. . 
mar Presbyterian office. 


E FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL.—By the author 

of “ Morning and Night Watches,” &c. §1. 
The very title of the book is suggestive of all that 
could be longed for, ia one’s yearnings after an ia- 
timate acquaintance with the movements of so inter- 
esting, 80 extraordinary a personage. It is a work 
without comparison, sither as to the character, 


gathered from all avail 
arranged and well edmbined, as to form a unique 
exposition of the which the history 
may be viewed ; affording at the same time the vivid 
imagery that might have been anticipated in one 
who had himself mingled im the scenes described. 


Ase work it possesses : 

liant and engaging chain of incidents, made illus- 
trative of the youth, the scholarship, the persece: 
tion, the conversion, the flight, and missionary and 
apostolic labours of St. Paul... . . Its perusal it- 
self is a journey to the Orient. Thus we find our- 
selves approaching with St. Paul, not only the city 
of Caesarea, but by the aid of pictorial illustration 
and description here presented, are struck with its 
greatness and grandeur. . . . The work is both an 
intellectual and a spiritual Jusury, tracing St. Peal 
from his student life at the University at Tarsus, to 
his prison life at Rome, and closing “* without the 
gate’’ of the seven hilled oity.—Churchman. 

The simple and beautiful style in which this work 
is written, the gracefel and eloquent reflections 
which the subject here and there suggests, the mi- 
nuteness of detail, and the abiding impression it is 
calculated to produce upon the miod of the reader, 
all combine to render it one of the most interesting 
and useful works of the season.— Buffalo Express. 

In all reepects it is a very beaatiful and very use- 
ful volume.—New York Observer. 

_;The Carters publish a multitude of books, 
but, unless we greatly mistake, this will be reck- 
oned among the best of them.— Puritan Recorder. 
Not only a readable, but a bighly satisfactory book, 
— Western Christian Advocate. 

In this attractive volume, the reader will find in- 
structive and highly interesting sketches of the soul- 
stirring scenes and events which marked the life of 
the Apostle Paul. It isa valuable book for young 
men and youth, happily designed to bring their 
minds into communion with a man endowed with 
the highest attributes of intellectual power, con- 
trolled by truth and divine benevolence, making 
him the greatest haman benefactor known in his- 
tory. It is printed in handsome style, and illustra- 
ted with two maps and a series of wood engravings. 
Christian Observer. 

The ** Footsteps of St. Pau)” is the title of an able 
and instructive work, tng a consecutive hie 
tory of the life, labours, and teachings of the great 
Apostle. It interweaves in the narrative all the di- 
rect disclosures of the Acts, the incidental intima- 
tions of the Epistles, all the outside information ex- 
tant, and many conjectural statements derived from 
a comparison of different parts of Scripture. So 
much has been done in this Feld, that the author, in 
merely gleaning and methodizing what exists, has 
made a good work. But he has written it in an ani- 
mated and graphic style, and imbued it with a fine 
spirit. It leaves a strong impression on the reader’s 
mind. It is copiously illustrated with maps and en- 
gravings, and is every way a scholarly performance. 
— Evangelist. 

From the dramatic way in which the narrative is 
developed, the work derives great value as a text- 
book for the Bible-class teacher, as well as for the 
student.—Episcopal Recorder. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


I. The Words of Jesus. 16mo. 40 cents. 
~.. The Mind of Jesus. A Sequel to the above. 

mo. 

Ill. Family Prayers. 16mo. 175 cents. 

1V. The Woodcutter of Lebanon, and the Exiles 
ef Lucerna. 18mo. 50 cents. 

V. The Great Journey ; A Pilgrimage through the 
Valley of Tears to Mount Zion, the City of the Liv- 
ing God. Illustrated. 16mo. 50 cents. 

VI. Morning and Night Watches. 

Published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 

285 Broadway, New York. 
And for sale by 


WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
mar 10—2t Philadelphia. 


AMILY EDUCATION FOR BOYS.—The sub- 
scriber will take a few boys into his family, at 
his residence in Sheffield, Berkshire county, Massa- 
chusetts, to educate with his own sons, under his 
own supervision. With the advantages of the well 
known climate and scenery of Berkshire, it will be 
his object to pay due regard to their physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral training. The summer session 
commences on the first Wednesday in May. Circu- 
Jars, containing fuller information, may be obtained 
by addressing, before the 15th of April, 
OSEPH HYDE, 
mar 3—4t 130 East Thirteenth street, New York. 


oe UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Car- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 

In the Savine Funp Department, Money is re- 
ceived parity. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rive ren cent. This is the oldest five 
per cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
State. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 

DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 
Steruen R. Crawrorp, President. 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
G. Imtay, Sec*y and Treasurer. 
Actuarny—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 

xX [n attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 

oct 25—ly 


N= PUBLICATIONS.—I. The Presbyterian 

Psalmodist, transferred into the seven charac- 
ter notes, by Mr. J. B. Aikin. Price 75 cents; or, 
18 copies for $10 cash. 

II. New Hymne for Youth, for use in Sabbath- 
schools and families, compiled by the Editor of the 
Board. 

This new selection contains 565 Hymns, arranged 
alphabetically, and isa great improvement on the 
former Hymn-book. Price 10 cents, without dis- 

ount 


count. 

III. The Historical Text-book and Atlas of Bibli- 
cal Geography. By Lyman Coleman, D.D. Con- 
taining seven coloured maps, and full letter-press 
instructions on the Geography and History ef the 
Bible. Price $1.50. 

IV. Memoir of the Rev. Walter M. Lowrie, Mis- 
sionary to China. Edited by his father. With a 
Portrait. Price 70 cents. A deeply interesting 
Memoir. 

V. A Lily among Thorns; anaccount of a Scotch 
Gipsey. To which is added, Old Gabriel. With 
an Engraving. Price 5, 10, and 15 cents. A Sab- 
bath-school book. 

_ Published by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 


tion. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
mar 3—3t No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


LD-SCHOOL PRESBYTERIANISM VINDICA- 
TED.—A Historical Vindication of the Abro- 
gation of the Plan of Union by the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. By the 
Rev. Isaac V. Brown, A.M. 8vo. Price $1. 

This volume aims to vindicate the reform acts of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
1837. Mr. Brown having participated in the discus- 
sions and ecclesiastical proceedings which led to 
the abrogation of the Plan of Union, and the exci- 
sion of the mixed bodies which grew up under its 
shadow, was qualified to give a faithful version of 
the occurrences of 1837, and preceding years. 

Just published by 

WILLIAM §&. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestout street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
mar 3—3t Philadelphia. 


OR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, BIBLI- 
CAL AND THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 
AND FAMILY READING.—Kurtz’s Manual of 
Sacred History. A Guide to the Understanding of 
the Divine Plan of Salvation, according to its Histo- 
rical Development. Translated from the sixth Ger- 
man edition, by Charles H. Scheffer, D. D. In one 
vol. Price $1.25. 
Contents. — Introduction. 


16mo. 60 cts. 


Division A.— The 
Creation and the Fall of Man. Division B.—Re- 
demption and Salvation. Part I.—The Pian of Sal- 
vation in its Introductory Stages. Chapter 1. From 
the Fall of Man to the Deluge. Chapter 2. From 
the Deluge to the Calling of Abraham. Chapter 3. 
From the Calling of Abraham to the Birth of Christ. 
First Period.—The Age of the Patriarchs. Second 
Period.—Moses and the giving of the Law. Third 
Period.—Joshua and the Conquest of the Promised 
Land. Fourth Period.—The Age of the Judges. 
Fifth Period.—From Samuel to the Building of the 
Temple, and the Division of the Kingdom. Sixth 
Period.—From the Building of the Temple to the 
Cessation of Prophecy. Seveoth Period.—From the 
Cessation of Prophecy in the Old Testament to its 
Fulfilment in the New Testament. Part IIl.—The 
Plan of Salvation in ite Fulfilment and Final Results. 
Chapter 1. The Manifestation of Salvation in the 
person of the Redeemer. Chapter 2. The Promul- 
gation of Salvation by the Apostles. Chapter 3. 
The Appropriation of Salvation in the Church. 
Chapter 4. The Ultimate Consummation of Salva- 


tion. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
street above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
b 24— 


EW HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B. M. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
st two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in full bloom. It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its 
rich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, appear in 
constant succession for several months. The very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each.. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
ee my border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine 
ardy runaing Roses, in colours, best aa 
sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B. A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for the garden, greea- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis, 0B 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post 


@ stamp. Carriage of plants paid to Boston 
or New York. | sep 9—9m* 


egements of the material, whi 
to yat a0 


DAVIDSON’S BIBLICAL WORKS.—An In- 
troduction to the New Testament, conteining 
an Examination of the most Important Questions re- 
lating to the Authority, Interpretation, and Integrity 
of the Canonical Books, with reference to the latest 
inquiries. By Samuel Davidson, D. D., of the Uni- 


versity of Halle. 3 vole. 8¥0. $10.50. 

A Treatise oa Biblical Criticism, exhibiting a Sy 

Ho ba of that Science. By the same author. 

Sacred Hermeneuties Developed and Applied, in- 


cleding a History of Biblical In tation from the 
Earliest of the Fathers tothe rmation. By the 
same acthor. 1 vol. 8vo. $65.25. 

Im and for sale 


WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


mar 10—3t 
AMES R. WEBB—Grécer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth strect, Walnut, P 
sew on hand an excellent assortmeat of 


fresh imported Black and Green T Sugars, Col- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &e., of the Anest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original pack , or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Extra 
Rochester Flour, in f-barrels, and bags. 
KY Goods carefully ed for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city, jan 1—tf” 
OODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CAB 

DOLLAR MAGAZINE—Is 
handsomest thing of the kind in America.» Thia 
ig the almost universal ve age of the public press 
in every partof the country. Its reading matter 
always rich, racy, and varied, is of just the hind 
best adapted to inate the young reader, while 
its wholesome mora! lessons are calculated to refing 
and purify the heart. It js beautifully embellished 


forming in itself quite a gallery of pictares. Francis 


C. Woodworth, the well-known “ Uncle Frank ,”’ is 
still the editor. It contains forty-eight. » and 
makes two attractive books each year. new vol- 
ame has just commenced, and now is the time to 
subscribe. The January number (the finest ever 
blished) contains a splendid portrait of one of the 
* Cabinet”? makers. Send for a specimen. Price 
only 12 cents. Yearly subscription, $1. Postmas- 
ters are allowed a liberal discount for obtaining 
subscribers. Address by mail, and enclose money, 
to D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
mar 3—4teow® 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful) 
country, near the village of Hartaville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instructioa 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two ions of twen 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday ia 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
Rey. J. BELVILLE, 


118 Nassau street, New York 


_ aug 12—tf 
Ay ANTED.—A young lady, of much experience 
in the management of Schools, and full 
competent to give instruction in the higher Englis 
and Mathematical studies, a member of the Presb 
terian Church, wishes a situation in a Female 
school, or private family. Address, ‘* TEACHER,” 
care of the Rev. M. Burdette, 144 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. feb 10—tf 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—Miss H. 
_ Chamberlain, assisted by teachers of superior 
will open a Seminary for Young La- 
ies in Newark, Delaware, on April 18th, 1655. 
Teame—Per session of twenty-one weeks, board 
and tuition in English studies, $70. Languages, 
each $10. Music on Piano or Guitar, $20 to $26. 
Drawing, $10. Washing, per dozen, 35 cents. 
Rererences.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College; J. W. Weston, A. M., 
Principal of Newark Academy; Rev. V. D. Collins, 
Rev. J. Valandigham, John Miller, Eaq., J. W. 
Evans, Esq., James L. Miles, Esq., Newark. Pro- 
fessor Charles Long, Hartsville, Pennsylvania. Rev. 
James H. McNeill, Secretary American Bible Socie- 
ty, New York. Geo. McNeill, Esq., Fayetteville, 
orth Carolina. jan 6—12t 


ITUATION WANTED.—A young lady, compe- 
tent to give instruction in all the English 
branches, French, and Music, is desirous of ob- 
taining a situation as Teacher or Governess. Refer- 
ences and terms exchanged. Address, Box 3807, 
Post office, Buffalo, New York. feb 17—5t | 


EACHERS WANTED. —Wanted, a Principal 
and two Assistant Teachers, for the Florence 
Synodical Female Institute, at Florence, Alabama. 
A salary of $1500 will be guaranteed to the Princi- 
pal, and $500 each to the Assistants. 

The location is one of the healthiest in the South. 
The situation of Principal offers a field of extensive 
usefulness; and, by a gentleman of enterprise and 
character as a Teacher, could, it is believed, be 
made highly remunerative. The highest testimo- 
nials will be required. 

A Music Teacher is also wanted, whose depart- 
ment would amply pay. Apply to 

Rev. W. H. MITCHELL, 
R. M. PATTON, Ese. 
mar 3—5t* Florence, Alabam a 


FEMALE SEMINARY, EASTON, 

PENNSYLVANIA. —The scholastic year of 
this Institution is divided into three sessions, of 
fourteen weeks each. The vacations are six weeks 
from the first Wednesday in August. Two weeks 
in December, including he holidays, and two weeks 
in April. The summer session commences on 
Wednesday the 26th of April—the fall session on 
the 12th of September. This arrangement of the 
year has been sought, in order to avoid the oppres- 
sive heat of August, and obviate the interruption of 
holidays daring session time, thereby securing the 
autumn months for study. 

The prominent and characteristic features of the 
Institution are healthfulness and beauty of location, 
completeness of arrangements, a thorough and sys- 
tematic course of education, and decided moral and 
religious instruction. 

Tue Acoreoate Exrenses.—Tuition in the en- 
tire English course of study, including room, board, 
fuel, lights, washing, &c. $55 to $60 per session. 
The extras of Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, 
and Painting, &c., the same as in most Seminaries. 

Catalogues, containing particular information and 
general outline of instruction, cah be obtained by 
addressing the Principal. E, DEAN DOW. 

mar 10—6t 


ACADEMY—Shade Gap, Huntingdon 
county, Pennsylvania.—The next session of 
this well known Institution will open on the first 
Wednesday of May. Itis located at Shade Gap, 
eighteen miles from the railroad, from which place 
there is a daily line of stages. Being situated in the 
country, it is removed from all the vices and temp- 
tations of town. The buildings are large, airy, and 
commodious, capable of accommodating some fifty 
boarders. Those who cannot be accommodated in 
the Institution, can obtain good boarding in the 
neighbourhood at $1.50 per week. 

Terms—$50 per session of five months, payable 
quarterly in advance; washing 30 cents per dos.; 
light and fuel extra. 

The Principal’s address wil] be Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, until the Ist of April, after which time, Shade 
Gap, Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania. 

For further particulars address, 

mar 10—6t W. H. WOODS, Principal. 


EWTOWN PAROCHIAL AND CLASSICAL 
ACADEMY.—E. Hinps, Principal.— The 
next session of this Institution wil] commence April 
9th, and continue three months. For beard and 
Tuition in the — Classes, the price will be 
for males $45, for females $42. Music at the u 
rates. mar 10—4t 


FEMALE TEACHER WANTED IN A PRI- 
VATE FAMILY.—Wanted, to teach in a pri- 

vate family, in a country neighbourhood, at the 
South, a female Teacher, qualified to give thorough 
instruction in all the branches of a good English 
education, and having some practical knowledge of 
Music, needle-work, &c. For further information, 


address, “eX. Y.,*? 
Presbyterian Office, No. 144 Chestnut street, 
mar 3—3t Philadelphia. 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samvet A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. ae 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 


and moral and religious instruction. 
= per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
Prospectus, with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 
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NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 285 Broadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS.— Three Dollars per anoum, payable in 

six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
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